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Its RECOVERY ON THE WAY (FRONT PAGE) MORE ARITHMETIC, LESS MARX (ABROAD:U.S.S.R.) 


NOW ON VIEW THROUGHOUT THE NATION 





ARROW 


PIERCE 


In showrooms throughout the nation, you 


E W 


will now find a new Pierce-Arrow Eight...a 
real full-size, full-powered Pierce-Arrow ... 


the first car of its class ever to sell at such an 


UNBELIEVABLY LOW PRICE 


$2195 


for the brougham ($2295 for the 5-passen- 
ger sedan) f. 0. b. factory . . . subject to 
increase without notice. These prices are 


made possible by these facts... . 


es 


The company is completely independent. 
The millions recently spent in factory-im- 
provement have made for greater efficiency. 
Under management of Pierce-Arrow men, 
overhead has been reduced, distribution- 
costs have been greatly curtailed. And pro- 
duction is now at highest point in 3 years. 
Read the facts below. See these newest of 
vars. Drive one yourself... at your con- 


venience ... with no obligation whatsoever. 














Pierce- Arrow-built throughout, with more 
hours of craftsmanship than cars at twice 
the price... Tested by 9710 separate inspec- 
tion-gauges ... Crankshaft alone undergoes 
67 micrometer tests...Cylinder-walls honed 
to exactness of 2/10,000-inch, with dry-ice 
cooling cylinder-block to prevent distortion. 


135-HORSEPOWER ENGINE pre-condi- 


tioned to equivalent of TOO road-miles . . . 


Ready to run at 60 from start . . « Life of 


engine 5 times finest motors of 5 years ago. 





DISTI IONS 

136-INCH WHEELBASE, yet turns in less 
than 23 feet ... Roomy interior of 102 cubic 
feet... Custom-built body sound-proofed be- 
yond any other car under $3000 . . . Seapak 
insulation in dash 11] inches thick . . . 28 


more operations than usual on body-finish. 


RIDING EASE COMPLETE and refresh- 


ing, even at maximum speeds... 3000 pounds 


of road-gripping weight... Springs 3/4 as 
long as wheelbase, permanently lubricated 
and encased in fabric and metal. . . Engine 
cradled in live rubber .. . Body mounted on 
cork cushions ... Chassis fitted with many 
more anti-friction bearings than any Eight 
except other Pierce-Arrows. 


FULL-POWER BRAKES, costlier and safer 
than any others...Work 7]; faster and in 4; 
space... Will stop car effortlessly from 60 to 
zero in 32/5 seconds. 
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WORLD WAR 


No book in years has received such 
unreserved praise from men and wo- 
men of eminence. The comments be- 
low could be multiplied, from letters 
and editorials, a hundred times ‘over. 


CHARLES A. BEARD 


“A smashing book of exposition, inter- 
pretation, and damnation. I hope that it 
gives all the Captains and Kings the night- 
mare they deserve, to the end of the world. 
You may quote me as saying this.” 


ARTHUR BRISBANE 


“Nobody will ever write a book that will 
tell as much about the war as those pictufes 
can tell. There is the war before you."’ 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


**I have seen a great many photographs like 
these before but put together as they are in 
this book they are overwhelming in their 
power to convey the awful truth.” 


HEYWOOD BROUN 


«the best of the war books. “Tactical 
Blunder, standing in black type under the 
picture of dead men in a trench, says just 
as much as anybody has achieved in a 
hundred thousand words.”’ 


HERVEY ALLEN 


**All chat can be done with the visual sense 
to give the reader of this book a personal 
experience of warfare has been accomplished. 
The photograph editing is superb, and 
Mr. Stallings’ captions little less than 
miraculous."* 


HERBERT BAYARD 
SWOPE “Ray Moley was in my 


office when it arrived, and it took brute 
force to drag him away from the pictures 
after he had started to look at them.” 


IDA M. TARBELL 


“TI think I have never been so stirred b 
captions. They are so grim and understand- 
ing. Never have I seen a book which better 
proved the self-deception, the insanity and 
unspeakable horror of war.” 


NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER “Truly this is a most re- 


markable ——. and I trust will be 
found in thousands upon thousands of our 
public libraries and schools where the 
youth of today may obtain through the eye 
the most vivid of impressions of the horrors, 
the cruelties and barbarities of war.” 


A PROTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 


FREE - /02 your ltary 


ig B 


-—to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time... it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest that you send the coupon below to 

get full information as to what the Book-of- 
the-Month Club does for book-readers. Are you 
aware, for instance, that as a member you are never 
obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, 
after reading the judges’ pre-publication report about 
it. There are no dues, no fees, no fixed charges of 
any kind. You simply pay the regular retail price 
for such books as you decide to buy. What then is 

the advantage of joining? 

There are many, for instance, book-dividends: for every dollar 
its members spend on books they receive back on the average 
over 50% in the form of free books. There are many other 
advantages ndét readily measurable in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, within the next year, the 
distinguished judges of the Club will choose as the book-of-the- 
month or recommend as alternates, at least a few books that you 
will be very anxious not to miss and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not—by joining the Club—make sure you get these instead 
of missing them, which so often happens; get the really substantial 
advantages the Club affords, and at the same time get a copy of 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR, free. 





BOOK -OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 235 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Passe send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 


=_————————_———__—__ oO oo 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-W eek covers for Volume III: 
First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


MORE SHIPS COMING: The United States 
Battle Fleet completes a maneuver from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, through the 
Panama Canal in 47 hours, as the admin- 
istration urges immediate building of more 
ships.—(See page 7). (R. I. Nesmith). 

WAR CHIEFS IN TOKYO: The General Staff 
of the Japanese Army is called to confer- 
ence by War Minister Hayashi (standing at 
head of table) while Foreign Minister Hirota 
explains to other nations the “Hands-off- 
China” policy.—(See page 13). (Acme). 

PENN RELAY IN MUD: Exchanging batons 
in one of the first day’s races over a soak- 
ing track at the Penn Relay carnival.—(See 
page 19). (International). 

BISHOP ACQUITTED: Waving his cane at 
camermen, Bishop James Cannon Jr. leaves 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court, 
where he was acquitted of conspiracy to 
violate the Corrupt Practices Act.—(See 
page 33). (Aeme). 

FLEW THE ANDES: Laura Ingalls arrives 
at Floyd Bennett Field, New York, com- 
pleting a 17,000-mile solo flight around 
South America and carrying a saber as a 
souvenir.— (See page 28). (Acme). 

WORLD RECOVERY ON THE WAY: The 
present state of economic recovery in the 
leading nations of the world is surveyed on 
Page 5. (Sevfoto). 

MORE ARITHMETIC, LESS MARX: The 
Soviet high commahd rules that children in 
the Russian elementary schools shall devote 
more time to the basic studies, and less to 
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PERU’S JAPANESE AVIATORS 


With reference to the information pub- 
lished in your issue of Apr. 21 regarding the 
American aviators that are going to Colom- 
bia, I wish to say that the matter is not so 
funny as you make it appear in your publi- 
cation. 

You need not worry that the Peruvians 
will also hire American pilots to make a dis- 
play for the diversion of the “watching em- 
ployer-generals.” The Peruvians have a 
good supply of Japanese pilots, hired without 
noise, and you may be sure that the Japa- 
nese will be very happy to fight with the 
Americans. 

You will be interested to learn that Peru 
has been securing large quantities of war 
material from Japan, and Japan is eager to 
gain political influence in South America, 
through Peru. 

A war in the jungle is no comic opera nor 
is it the place for operatic generals. It is a 
matter for real men! Here we should re- 
spect these fighters and rejoice if such fights 
on our continent can be avoided. 

That fact that our young pilots go to Co- 
lombia proves one of two things: either that 
conditions are so bad here that they cannot 
obtain lucrative employment or that there 
has awakened a heroic spirit of adventure in 
American youth. 

If Colombia accepts foreign pilots, she is 
doing no more than what the others are do- 
ing, all the countries in the world. France, 
during all her wars, has employed thousands 


of strangers. The United States forces had 
thousands of foreigners fighting for her dur- 
ing the Great War. These things must not 
be forgotten. 

Being thoroughly familiar with South 
American affairs, I wished to make these 
observations to you. 


L. Brown 


20ston, Mass. 


WORD HUNT 


News-WEEK (Mar. 31) reports that Gen- 
eral Johnson emerged from the White 
House conference between automobile exec- 
utives and workers, held up two fingers 
an inch apart, and then told reporters: 
“They are together in every respect except 
one little word that long.” Then you re- 
port that later in the evening the exhausted 
General could not even recall what the 
word was. A great many people would like 
very much to know the word, if you can 
possibly find out what it is. 


ALEXANDER KAULMAN 
Detroit, Mich. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WeEexk regrets 
that it has not yet been able to learn the 
identity of the “one little word that long.” 
Questioned by a News-WEEK representative 
in Washington, General Johnson insisted 
he could not remember the word to which 
he had referred. 





DISTINGUISHED 


...in name, location, service 


The DELMONICO carries on the 
famed tradition of its past... 
meeting every demand of a 
most discriminating clientele. 


ROOF RESTAURANT AND BAR 
NOW OPEN ON 32nd FLOOR 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6.00 
SUITES from $8.00 


HOTEL 











Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 























THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News— Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


PRS See eeeeeeeeueeeee225 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
! News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
5 New York, N. Y. 


| Please enter my subscription to News- 
1 Week for one year ($4), and send 
' me a bill. 
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The Most Beautifully Bound 
SHAKESPEAR 




















Ever Offered for Only 
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ILL you let us send you for free examination—with- 
out money in advance, or any obligation—this lovely 
new volume containing ALL that Shakespeare ever 


wrote? Yes—every thrilling play, romantic sonnet, stirring 
poem—bound in the beauty that the world’s greatest treasure so 


richly deserves ! 


Here is a book exquisite enough for the most exclusive private library. 
Its luxurious cover of genuine leather is Florentine-tooled and antique 
finished, with the authentic heraldic shield of the Florentine Medici. Its 
1312 pages are set in clear type, with specially designed title page. The 
paper is opaque, non-glaring. 
reference. Page edges are tinted to blend with binding. 

As you will realize when you hold it in your hands, seldom has the book- 
binder’s art created so beautiful a volume. Certainly never at such a price! 





ALL 34 PLAYS 
--ALL HIS POEMS 


The Comedy of Errors 
Coriolanus 
To understand politics, as it has 
always been and always will be, 


rei is. 

Antony and Cleopatra 
Measure for Measure 
The Merchant of Venice 
Macbeth 

Venus and Adonis 

Famed for its frank picture of 


women’s passion. — 
A Lover’s Complaint 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 
All's Well That Ends Well 
A_Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Puck and Bottom frolic forever in 


purest fantasy. 
Much Ado About Nothing 
T ri e- 


Two Gentlemen of Verona 
The Tempest 
The wizard Prospero, the brute 
Caliban, on an enchanted island. 
Romeo and Juliet 
King John 
King Richard I 
King Henry IV 

—and Falstaff, greatest comicchar- 
acter ever invented! 
King Henry V 

His own_crown in doubt, he de- 
manded France's. 
King Henry VI 
King Richard 111 

Royal usurper, hypocrite, tyrant 
—murderer! 
King Henry Vill 
Like people you may know, his af- 
fection was dangerous to 

he loved. 
Troilus and Cressida 


| of the Shrew 
Night 
ightful comedy, plus Sir Toby! 
Cymbeline 
Julius Caesar 
espeare the reporter makes 
his' live. 


am 
Titus Andronicus 
Othello 


Merry Wives of Windsor 
Falstaff in love—written at Queen 
Elizabeth’s request! 


Sonnets—All 154, complete. 
Sonnets to Sundry Notes of 
Music 
Index to the Characters 
ick guide to every character in 


Glesary Defies all terms. 
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Completely thumb-indexed for convenient 


~ i Ph a 


Attend World’s Greatest 
“Opening Nights’’ 
—For Less than 9c Each! 


This superb volume should be the corner- 
stone of your library. With it resting in 
your hands, expect to discover unsuspect- 
ed pleasures—a Shakespeare that your 
schoolday type of reading may never have 
revealed! On these vivid “first night 
openings” you will chuckle at the 
ever-modern “‘wise-cracks” of Fal- 
staff, be fascinated by voluptuous 
Cleopatra, shudder at the in- 
trigues of Macbeth, thrill with 
Romeo in the ecstasies of love, 
be amazed at Iago’s treachery, 
step back into the whimsical 
world of Puck and Bottom. 
Or be enchanted with the 
Sonnets—or with the unbri- 
dled passion of “The Rape 
of Lucrece” and “Venus and 
Adonis.” 

Here, in Shakespeare, is the 
one person who understood human 
nature as no other ever has, before 
or since. Look in his mirror and 
read yourself! 


EXAMINE IT 7 DAYS FREE 


LR jf WALTER J. BLACK, INC. 
f Dept. 165 
pay nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Just clip and mail S o 171 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


the coupon. Let us send you this lovely volume. Admire its beauty, “°°*™7 @ Gentlemen: Please send me 
its luxurious genuine leather binding, antique finished, its crisp, clean @ for free examination your new 
pages. See for yourself if this rediscovered Shakespeare doesn’t delight you with # one-volume, thumb-indexed edi- 
is furious adventure and passionate romance, with his dangerous intrigue, uncanny tion of the Complete Works of 
Loomer his humor and sly wit! Then, if you don’t agree that this volume @ SHAKESPEARE—1312 pages, 
should be the very heart of your library—simply send it back and forget the bound in richly Florentine-tooled 
matter. If, however, you decide to keep it, then send us only $2.98 plus a genuine leather and antique fin- 
few cents postage as payment in full. Under this free examination offer ished. I will either return the book 
= risk nothing. Send coupon, without money, now. ° or send you $2.98 plus a few cents 
LACK, Inc., Dept. 165, 171 ew York, N. Y. postage in full payment within one 
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A California vacation 
is within your reach 


this summer! 


In miles, California is no nearer the East 
than it was last year. But in dollars it’s a 
great deal nearer. All types of rail fares 
have been reduced. Pullman charges have 
been cut one-third everywhere in the West. 


California isn’t far away in time, either. 
From Chicago, for example, it’s only two 
days and three nights on our swift Over- 
land Limited to San Francisco or Golden 
State Limited to Los Angeles. And these 
days en route will be well spent if you go 
on one Southern Pacific train, return on 
another Southern Pacific train and see a 
different part of the United Stateseach way. 





As a big step toward the air-conditioning 
of all equipment, club cars, room cars (com- 
partments, drawing rooms), lounge cars, 
dining cars and observation cars on our 
Overland Limited, Golden State Limited, 
Cascade and Sunset Limited will be air- 
conditioned by this summer. There will be 
no extra charge for these accommodations— 
no extra fare on any of our trains. 


Air-conditioned cars manufacture their 
own climate. Air from the outside is drawn 
in through filters, and its temperature and 
humidity are automatically raised or low- 
ered to just the right degree for greatest 
comfort. Noise and dust are excluded. 
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Southern Pacific will take you there. We'll 
show you the fathomless blue of Crater 
Lake, the stupendous Carlsbad Caverns, 
the biggest trees on earth. Most of the 
famous scenic wonders of the West are 
reached by Southern Pacific rails. Our four 
leading trains approach California through 
four widely different scenic regions. By 
going to California on one of these trains 
and returning on another you can, we 
think, see more of the West than on any 
other railroad. Any railroad agent can sell 
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you a ticket to California and back on 
Southern Pacific. 


We are a western railroad. The men who 
serve you on our trains are western men. 
From the veteran who drives the giant en- 
gine that pulls you smoothly up the high 
Sierra to the waiter who serves you in the 
dining-car, they are sincerely interested in 
making your trip a pleasant one. We think 
you'll find on Southern Pacific trains an 
atmosphere of western hospitality. 





Ordinarily, people don’t write to railroads 
unless they have something to complain 
about. So we are more than a little proud 
of the hundreds of letters we have received 
praising our new dining-car service. ““The 
most reasonably priced and best prepared 
meal I ever had on a railroad,” said one. 
“A perfect meal,” said another. 


We call this new service “Meals Select.” 
Complete luncheons and dinners begin at 
80 cents, including soup, salad, entree, vege- 
tables, bread and butter, beverage and des- 
sert. Club breakfasts begin at 50 cents. A la 
carte service is still provided for those who 
prefer it. 





We present our steamship line and its trim 
flagship, the “Dixie.” She isn’t the biggest 
ship afloat, but she’s modern and very com- 
fortable. She sails from New York every 
three weeks and cruises to New Orleans in 
five days, connecting with the Sunset Lim- 
ited to California. 


From New York, Boston and many other 
northeastern cities, you can include this 
delightful ocean voyage in your trip to 
California for no extra fare. In fact, you 
save money, because first class berth and 
meals aboard ship are included in your 
railroad fare. 


If you live on the Pacific Coast, you can 
include this voyage in your trip to New 
York. Any railroad agent will gladly help 
you plan your trip to catch a convenient 
sailing of the “Dixie.” 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 





FARES CUT TO CALIFORNIA 


On December 1st, all western railroads reduced their 
fares and cut Pullman charges one third. This year you 
can travel from any eastern or mid-western city to Cal- 
ifornia for a lot less money than last year. Reduced 
summer fares will be in effect from May 15 to October 
15, with return limit October 31. (For example, $86 
roundtrip from Chicago to California, $85.15 from New 
Orleans.) A lower berth, Chicago to California, costs 
only $15.75 as against $23.63 last year. 
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The routes of our four leading trains to California 
SUNSET LIMITED 
—runs between New Orleans, Los Angeles and San 


Francisco via Houston and San Antonio. Cypress groves 
and old plantations. A glimpse of Mexico at El Paso. 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


—“the train that goes to sea” across Great Salt Lake 
—the fastest, finest train between the East and San 
Francisco. 

GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


— speeds over the direct route between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Through Pullman service also to San Diego 
(via Carriso Gorge) and to Santa Barbara. 


THE CASCADE 


—meets northern United States and Canadian lines 
and brings you south through the evergreen mountains 
of the Northwest. 


There is no extra fare on any Southern Pacific train. 
These four will carry air-conditioned cars this summer. 


Write Mr: tt 


Mr. Bartlett, our Passenger Traffic Manager 
in Chicago, will be glad to answer any questions 
about a trip to the Pacific Coast or Mexico. Mail 
the coupon, or write him a letter, telling him the 
places you’d like to see, when you plan toleave, 
etc. Ask about the low cost of checking your auto- 
mobile to your destination. 


O. P. Bartiett, Dept. F-4, 310 So. Michigan 


Blvd., Chicago. Please send me information on 








a trip to I plan to 
leave about and will 
have days for my trip. There will be 








persons in my party. Send me literature on— 
O PACIFIC COAST © MEXICO 
Name 


Address. 








City 
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WORLD RECOVERY: Nine Nations Revive Under 


New Deals, Coalitions, Black Shirts, Brown Shirts, Red Flags 





Reports, summaries, and compila- 
tions gathered up to last week show 
that the world started coming out of 
the depression in 1933. New figures 
for the first quarter of 1934 confirm 
the fact. 


France has stuck to gold. America 
has tried a New Deal. Japan has tried 
conquest. Some countries have relied 
on strict regimentation. Others have 
done nothing. Each nation has sworn 
by its pet depression cure. Yet all 
the nostrums seem to be working 
equally well—and equally haltingly. 


United States: Last March, when 
President Roosevelt took office and the 
country’s banks closed, was the low 
point of the depression for Uncle Sam. 
The President’s recovery program bet- 
tered matters at once, but a temporary 
relapse followed in the late Summer, 
which many critics blamed on NRA. 
Last month, according to American 
Federation of Labor estimates, 11,000,- 
000 workers were unemployed compared 
with 13,700,000 at the peak in March, 
1933. 


Wholesale prices are now 73 per 
cent of Mr. Roosevelt’s goal—the 1926 
level. When he entered the White 
House they stood at 60 per cent. In- 
dustrial production hit bottom in July, 
1932. By February of this year it 
rallied to 81 per cent of the 1923-1925 
normal. Basic indicators, such as steel 
output, automobile production, and 
carloadings, rolled merrily higher right 
up to the present. Dark clouds on the 
horizon include threats of strikes, 
heavy and rising taxes, an enormous 
Federal deficit, and the difficult prob- 
lem of shifting emergency government 


workers back to private payrolls. Semi- 
official warnings come from Washing- 
ton that activities will slow down with- 
in the next three weeks. 


Canada: Although our Northern 
neighbor reached the low of the de- 
pression much later than most nations, 
she is booming along now. Reports 
just released show the physical vol- 
ume of business registered 93.1 in 
March, compared with 86.4 in Febru- 
ary and 68.4 in March of last year. 
The present level is the highest since 
1931, and employment and wages are 
advancing. 

Canada has given an example of 
what may be done by patience. While 
the Canadian Government and the 
provinces have undertaken public re- 
lief measures, they have not gone in 
for plans of controlling industry, and 
they have let the dollar seek its own 
level. 

Present difficulties are government 
and municipal budget deficits and a de- 
pressed wheat market. She must find 
about $250,000,000 a year for external 
debt service and must sell abroad about 
30 per cent of her total production. 

After many discouraging months, 
Canadians were gratified to learn that 
exports last year rose 7.6 per cent 
over 1932 figures. 


United Kingdom: Idealistic theories 
of recovery have been taboo in Great 
Britain. In the broadest sense her 
nostrum has been a mingling of hard 
work, high taxes, and relief. Never- 
theless some cherished British princi- 
ples have been thrown overboard. 

Free trade is no more. In self pro- 
tection she has imposed tariffs. To 
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Over the Map, Men Going Back to Work, but the Foot of the Line Is Still Deep in Unemployment 


hold markets she has made trade 
agreements with Empire units, and 
reciprocal trade treaties with non-Em- 
pire countries, chiefly European and 
South American. Drastic economy, 
conversion of the debt into lower in- 
terest rates, and balanced budgets have 
been her props. 


Results have pleased _ Britishers. 
London is once more the financial cen- 
ter of the world, the only place where 
gold and foreign exchange can be 
freely bought. Industrial production 
has begun to rise. From a low of 75 
in the Summer of 1932, the index is 
now in the vicinity of 93, where it 
stood in 1930. Though wages have de- 
clined, living costs have declined still 
more, permitting workers to buy more 
with their money. Unemployment has 
decreased to the lowest level since 
1930. 


But Britain is far from satisfied. 
Shipbuilding and coal industries are 
lagging, and Japan has caused trouble 
in export markets, particularly in the 
textile field. “The improvement in the 
condition of the country,” said Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in a recent speech, “is due al- 
most entirely to expansion in the home 
market.” Foreign trade, a vital factor 
in Britain’s economy, “is still far be- 
hind the figure it reached only a few 
years ago.” 


France: The Tricolor is one of the 
nations which reached the depths of 
the depression in the middle of 1932. 
From that point the index of indus- 
trial production rose sharply for a 
year, only to turn slightly downward. 
While business activity is still well 
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above the depression low, recent re- 
ports are not encouraging, and there 
has been some increase in unemploy- 
ment. 

France has rigidly maintained the 
gold standard during depression years. 
The people have insisted upon it. Yet 
the policy has not only hurt tourist 
trade, which formerly helped balance 
international accounts, but has _ re- 
stricted French exports to other coun- 
tries. In fighting to maintain her trade 
position, France has accorded protec- 
tion to internal producers of foodstuffs, 
in addition to scaling down imports by 
imposing quotas and tariffs. But wage 
rates and cost of living have re- 
mained high. 

The vulnerable spot in the French 
armor is an unbalanced budget. Three 
Cabinets have already fallen after at- 
tempts to balance it. The present Cab- 
inet has heroically cut pensions and 
civil salaries. 


Germany: These facts stand out 
about Herr Hitler’s Third Reich: In- 
dustrial production has risen sharply 
and steadily since the early Fall of 
1932. Today it is about 80 per cent of 
the 1928 average. Unemployment has 
dropped about 50 per cent from its 
1933 peak, when it reached the appal- 
ling total of 6,000,000. Agriculture has 
been stimulated to the point where the 
nation is now practically self-sustain- 
ing. These improvements Herr Hitler 
has achieved by regimentation of in- 
dustry, public works programs, expan- 
sion of government credit, and. various 
methods of spreading employment. 

On the external side, the picture is 
not so bright. Although foreign: debt 
has been reduced by about 40 per cent 
in the past three and a half years, some 
of the methods have been inimical to 
international comity. 

Partly for this reason German ex- 
ports have declined during the past 
twelve months at a greater rate than 
imports, and the Reichsbank’s gold re- 
serves have been seriously depleted. 
She still has large foreign debts out- 
standing which cannot be defaulted 
without loss of good will, yet she will 
probably need foreign credits to main- 
tain her place as the third largest trad- 
ing nation. 


Italy: Since the low of January, 1933, 
industrial activity in Mussolini’s realm 
has regained about 56 per cent of the 
ground lost during the depression, or 
since November, 1929. Unemployment 
has recently shown a slight decrease, 
and there has been little change in real 
wages for several years. 

Under its “planned economy,” the 
government has stimulated business 
activity by public works programs, re- 
forestation, and reclamation of swamp 
land. Confronted with a budget out of 
balance by more than $250,000,000 for 
the present fiscal year, the Dictator 
has recently slashed salaries of civil 
workers and put high taxes on bachel- 
ors. 

The country’s foreign trade position 
is less satisfactory. A long struggle to 
overcome an adverse balance partially 
succeeded during early years of the de- 
pression, with the gap between imports 





and exports closing. But this trend 
recently changed, and the adverse bal- 
ance for the first two months of this 
year has been one-third as large as 
that for the whole year 1933. The 
latest issue of a monthly bulletin of 
Italian industries declared that “the 
progressive decline of export trade is 
the most anxious feature of our eco- 
nomic system.” 


Australia: The outstanding feature 
of the Commonwealth is the astounding 
recovery in foreign trade. After im- 
ports had exceeded exports for six 
years, the trend changed in 1931, dur- 
ing the darkest days. Export trade is 
still booming. For the first quarter of 
this year exports were $37,000,000 more 
than those of the same period a year 
ago, and favorable balance of trade in- 
creased by almost the same amount. 


Although one of the largest agri- 
cultural countries, Australia is also 
moving ahead as an industrial nation. 
She has nursed her export trade by re- 
ductions of wages and interest in ex- 
port industries, and by depreciating her 
pound. There have also been tariffs and 
quotas to restrict imports. 

The nation’s budgetary condition has 
been satisfactory enough to permit two 
cuts in taxes. Wholesale prices have re- 
mained fairly stationary since 1931, 
whereas cost of living has declined 
about 8 per cent. 

Australia seems to have outstripped 
most other nations on the road to re- 
covery, and it has been aided in large 
rneasure by the wholehearted response 
of its people, whose original sacrifices 
now appear to have been worth-while. 


Japan: Business activity has soared 
to new heights. A depreciated yen, an 
aggressive foreign trade policy, and 
opening of Manchuria by militaristic 
action has resulted in a sharp demand 
in many important industries. Unem- 
ployment has been largely eliminated, 
and the latest production index (No- 
vember) is 40 per cent above 1928 lev- 
els, with little recent evidence of decline. 


There are darker elements in this 
glowing picture. The military budget 
absorbs practically the entire govern- 
ment revenue, and the general budget 
is hopelessly out of balance. Taxes are 
oppressive and prices have begun to 
rise. Rice and silk markets are still 
alarmingly weak, and, despite increases 
in both imports and exports, the coun- 
try has an unfavorable balance of trade. 


Russia: Economic development of the 
U.S.S.R. is marked by a vast program 
of internal industrialization. Under the 
eye of Stalin the country is pushing 
forward in housing, electrification, 
transportation, coal-mining, steel, and 
even subway building. Her special cir- 
cumstances make it difficult to deter- 
mine to what extent all classes have 
benefited. Her balance of trade, adverse 
in 1932, shifted in her favor during 
1933, though values declined. 

At the World Economic Conference 
last June, Foreign Commissar Litvi- 
noff made nine pacts of friendship. 
Since then Washington has recognized 
Moscow. 
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NAVY: War-Scale Maneuvers Under Way as Entire 
Fleet Passes Through Panama Canal in 47 Hours | 


Last week wild things of the jungle 
that borders the Panama Canal saw an 
awesome sight. Between narrow cuts, 
across palm-fringed Gatun Lake rushed 
the great gray ships of the United 
States Navy—destroyers, submarines, 
airplane carriers, cruisers, battleships, 
111 in all. It was a race against time, 
a test to see how quickly America’s 
sea power could pass from ocean to 
ocean. Rumor said a 24-hour record 
was to be set. 

With everything in readiness as dawn 
broke, the aircraft carrier Lexington 
nosed in from the Pacific. Overhead 
roared bombers and pursuit planes, 
playing war. Behind, so close that the 
distance could be measured in yards, 
came the scouting fleet. Fifty canal 
pilots took them in charge. Through 
the Miraflores and Pedro Miguel Locks 
that raised them 85 feet to Gatun Lake, 
a desperately working staff—cut down 
because of Government economy— 
sweated and fought with the huge ships, 
opening lock gates, manning the elec- 
tric towing engines (“mules’) making 
hawsers fast. 

All night, haggard and red-eyed, 
they worked under glaring lights. There 
was no sleep for anyone. Next morn- 
ing planes roared again as the air- 
craft carrier Saratoga led in the heavy 
battleships. Canal pilots, one trip com- 
pleted, hurried back by rail to the 
Pacific to receive them. The last to 
come was the trainship Melville, and as 
she slid into Limon Bay at Colon—not 
24 but 47 hours after the first ship 
started—to take up her position, the 
Atlantic for the first time since 1931 
saw the combined Atlantic and Pacific 
fleet at anchor. At both ends of the 
canal waited commercial ships of many 
nations, their skippers impatient over 
the two-day delay. 


Reporters also waited for news. Dur- 
ing passage, Admiral David F. Sellers 
and Lieut. Col. Julian L. Schley, Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal Zone, 
clamped down a censorship on all com- 
mercial and official cables. The news- 
paper men wanted to know why—and 
why the army ordered a special guard 
to help the canal patrols: Why were 
special troops to be on duty until next 
November when the fleet returns to the 
Pacific? Who had started the rumor 
of a 24-hour passage? 

In Washington the Secretary of the 
Navy said: “We just wanted to see how 
quickly we could get the fleet from one 
ocean to another.” There was no truth, 
he said in the rumor of a plot to ham- 
per transit. In the Canal Zone Ad- 
miral Sellers was officially uninterested 
in the army’s motives. Bedeviled by 
reporters, he expressed himself as of- 
ficially contented. The Admiral will 
haul down his flag to command the 
Naval Academy later. He and his suc- 
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cessor, Rear Admiral Reeves, prepared 
to start northeast next week to play 
“Game XV:” defense and attack of 
Puerto Rico. 

Although Japanese newspapers gloat- 
ingly declared that “passage through 
the Canal in 24 hours has proved im- 
possible,” Washington was not worried. 
Secretary Swanson, speaking for the 
navy, said: “We figured it would take 
from two to three days.” In wartime, 
officials explained, more chances could 
be taken and a quicker passage could 
be made. 


New Ships: While America demon- 
strated the mobility of her fighting 
force to the apparent amusement of 
Japanese papers, President Roosevelt 
spoke words clearly heard in Tokyo. 
He urged continuation of navy build- 
ing plans begun last year with $238,- 
000,000 of Secretary Ickes’s huge public 
works grant. . 


Although Congress had _ already 
passed the Vinson Bill, which calls for 
a five-year plan under which our navy 
would reach treaty strength by 1949, 
the measure carried no appropriations 
with it. 

Under the pending $1,500,000,000 
emergency relief measure, $500,000,000 
will be given over to public works, and 
the President, under a new clause, will 
have authority to divert as much of 
that as he desires for battleships. 
Officials indicated they would ask him 
to divert at least $32,000,000 for eight- 
een ships: twelve destroyers and six 
submarines, to add to the 31 ships on 
which construction began last year. 


Philippines: Good news for big-navy 
men and war-fearing citizens, it was 
of only academic interest to Philippine 
patriots. The Philippine Legislature 
Tuesday, after years of longing, voted 
to accept liberty from the United 
States. Suddenly the islands found 
themselves alone. With America’s navy, 
long their protectors, in the faraway 
Atlantic, they had a forewarning of 
conditions as they will be when separa- 
tion becomes complete ten years hence. 
Then Filipinos will no longer be able as 
American nationals to ask the navy’s 
help, and between their shores and 
Japan will be only open water. 


ARMY: McCarl Rejects Motor 


Bids, Orders Easier Terms 


Out of the General Accounting Of- 
fice in. Washington, where adding ma- 
chines clatter all day totaling up 
Uncle Sam’s bills, came a decree last 
week that means much to army horses. 
Controller General J. R. McCarl post- 
poned the War Department’s motoriza- 
tion program by rejecting bids of 
nearly $10,000,000 for motor equip- 
ment. 

Penny-watching Mr. McCarl did al- 
low expenditures of $600,000 for 214 
motor trucks, but against awards of 
the larger sum from PWA funds he 
expressed displeasure in several dozen 
turgid paragraphs. Although approv- 
ing standardization of equipment, Mr. 
McCarl accused the War Department 
of laying down such precise specifica- 
tions that competitive bidding was im- 
possible. Abruptly he ordered the 
army to let bids on a more general 
basis. 

Other McCarl paragraphs opened an 
old sore or two and trampled on official 
toes. The Controller General decreed 
that future bids should be accompanied 
by sworn statements by companies that 
they had employed no lobbyists or 
other go-betweens in negotiating con- 
tracts. So much time was consumed 
by a recent inquiry as to whether 
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Motorized Cavalry Unit Moves Into Fort Riley, Kan., as Controller General McCarl (Top) Rejects Bids for More 


lobbyists were active in connection with 
the $10,000,000 bids that the time limit 
upon them expired; and that, ruled Mr. 
McCarl, was another factor which 
forced him to cancel awards. 

Last January the President took 
cognizance of scandal rumors drifting 
out of the War Department and ap- 
proved a Congressional inquiry which in 
turn led to a grand jury investigation 
of Assistant Secretary of War Harry 
H. Woodring. After five weeks the 
jury held the Secretary not guilty of 
accepting graft, but, in a report, it 
strongly urged the President to do 
away with lobbyists working for au- 
tomobile and airplane manufacturers. 

Then Mr. McCarl stepped in. Finding 
itself unable to convert more cavalry 
into motorized regiments until new 
specifications are given to bidders, the 
War Department took what steps it 
could last week in the direction of prog- 
ress. It decided that chances are slim of 
mounted troops getting close enough 
to damage an enemy with edged weap- 
ons, and it ordered the cavalry to turn 
in its swords. 

* 


TARIFF: 6. O. P. Gasps as Hoover 
Aide Backs Democratic Bill 


Sunday night Republican Senators 
and strategists who turned on radios 
heard a familiar voice. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State under Mr. 
Hoover, was speaking from Washing- 
ton under auspices of the Intercollegi- 
ate Council on International Coopera- 
tion. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Wallace,” he began, “has recently per- 
formed a very distinct service in point- 
ing out one of the major problems 
which lie before us in this country.” 

Strangely enough, it sounded like a 
typical Brain Trust speech. Republi- 
can strategists waited uneasily. 

The major problems, listeners 
learned, were closely related to the 
Tariff Bill now before the Senate, 
which would give wide tariff-bargain- 
ing powers to the President. “I think 
that some such legislation should be 
promptly passed to meet the emergency 
which confronts us. 

“TIT am not impressed,” the speaker 
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continued, ‘with the objection that it 
would give undue or dictatorial powers 
to our executive.” 

Republicans gasped with dismay. 
The ex-secretary might have been an 
administration spokesman. 


Those who know the wealthy states- 
man intimately were not surprised. 
When he was in office he frequently 
clashed with policies of his chief. Since 
retirement, he has continued to take 
an active interest in foreign affairs. 


When he returned to New York law 
practice he still made frequent trips 
to Washington, and friends knew he 
was sympathetic with some of the New 
Deal. 


But Republican Senators found his 
speech most untimely. This week they 
meant to use the tariff-bargaining bill 
as a weapon of attack on Mr. Roose- 
velt, though they knew from a cloak- 
room poll that the Democratic major- 
ity was going to vote for the act. It 
had been pushed through the House of 
Representatives by an almost strictly 
party vote. 

Under the circumstances they felt 
Colonel Stimson might have given a 
thought to the good of his party before 
he took the air. 


ROOSEVELTS: President Sees 
Movies 300 Hours First Year 


Franklin Roosevelt performs more 
governmental functions than any prede- 
cessor. Yet he still has time to write 
books, collect stamps, travel, and take 
his daily swim. Last week amazed 
readers of Variety, theatrical trade 
paper, learned that the President had 
also crowded 300 hours of motion-pic- 
ture viewing into his first year in the 
White House. 

During that year the President saw: 
83 full-length features, 500 news-reels, 
73 short subjects, a total of 1,327 reels. 
The most movie-conscious of Presidents 
watched the pictures in the spacious 
upstairs hall of the White House, fitted 
with sound equipment during the Hoov- 
er administration as a $25,000 gift from 
Louis B. Mayer of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 


Presidential tastes ran to light come- 
dy, with Walt Disney’s animated car- 
toons high in the scale. One of the two 
films seen twice was “Gabriel Over the 
White House,” the film depicting the 
dynamic acts of a President, many of 
whose moves strangely coincided with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s subsequent acts. It 
was from this picture that elaborate 
scenes of a Japanese-American war 
were deleted at the President’s request 
after the first White House showing 
Mar. 16, 1933. 


* Making the traditional concession to 
baseball’s popularity, the President at- 
tended the Washington season’s open- 
ing game. Before the game he stood 
for two minutes with a ball poised in his 
hand for the benefit of photographers. 
Then, eyeing the array of camera men 
menacingly, he remarked: “TI’ll bet I 
don’t even get it over the heads of the 
photographers.” But he did; it was a 
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Dr. Tugwell (Left) Defends the 
New Deal at Editors’ Dinner 


better pitch than last year’s, though 
hardly the envy of a Carl Hubbell. 


®For months Senator Thomas D. 
Schall, the blind Minnesotan who likes 
to refer to the President as “Franken- 
stein Roosevelt,” has showered Capitol 
reporters with vitriolic anti-adminis- 
tration statements, only to have them 
blithely tossed in waste baskets. Sud- 
denly last week he burst into headlines 
when he singled out Mrs. Roosevelt as 
a target for one of his statements, de- 
nouncing her Val-Kill Furniture Shop 
as “big business” which earned exces- 
sive profits. 

Perched on the edge of a White House 
desk next day, the First Lady denied 
the charges point by point. She ex- 
plained that the shop, which is near her 
Hyde Park estate, was operated solely 
to give natives employment and had 
never made a dime for any of the four 
women who financed it. She wanted to 
talk to the Senator, she said, and had 
invited him to call on her that morning. 
He had accepted but failed to show up. 

“I am not on the floor of the Senate,” 
she concluded, “and I don’t have Sen- 
atorial immunity.” 

Senator Schall fired back promptly, 
if weakly: “If ... she has never made 
a cent out of her... factory, then 
General Johnson should be called in at 
once.” The Senator explained he had 
understood the appointment was “for 
tomorrow.” But tomorrow never came; 
he stayed away from the White House. 


®In the midst of a typical Eleanor 
Roosevelt week of speech-making and 
inspecting, the President’s wife went 
to New York, as she does almost every 
week, to address a dinner of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
(see page 27). The diners stirred un- 
easily when she interrupted her pleas- 
antly inconsequential speech with a 
reference to her pet Child Labor 
Amendment, which publishers general- 
ly oppose. 

Before she rose to speak, there was 
heated argument at the reporters’ table 
as to whether she had tasted any of the 
wines served. A waiter was dispatched 
with a note: “The press table would 
like to know—are you taking wine? 
What flowers are you wearing? We 
are some distance away.” 

The First Lady smiled as she read 
the note, then scrawled a “no” to the 
first question and “orchids” to the sec- 
ond. 


APPOINTMENT: Critics of 
Tugwell Balked by Speeches 


Exercising once again the uncanny 
political sense he has shown since he 
took office, Franklin D. Roosevelt un- 
loosed a neatly timed counter-attack 
on his critics. 

First he sent Dr. Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, storm-center of the Wirt investi- 
gation and favorite target of New Deal 
critics, before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors assembled in 
Washington. 

The handsome young bachelor, eco- 
nomic professor and assistant Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture went straight to 
the point. “My own motives,” he an- 
nounced, “have lately been questioned 
by those who consider themselves and 
the country to have been injured by the 
President’s program ... (and) it has 
been made to appear that what is being 
done is somehow alien to our traditions 
and institutions.” 

He then launched into a speech on 
“a return to democracy,’’ denying that 
he or any other Brain Truster was in- 
terested in revolution. Such “ironic” 
accusations could more justly be made 
against big business than the adminis- 
tration. Who was the best American, 
he demanded, “‘those who believed that 
the racketeering, the financial juggling, 
the exploitation of workers and con- 
sumers must be ended once and for all 
. . . or those who believe it more im- 
portant that some few insiders should 
be allowed to manipulate materials... 
and social institutions for their own 
good?” 

The professor vigorously denied that 
the New Deal represented any set “‘doc- 
trine” or “ism.” Speaking for him- 
self, he protested reports that he fav- 
ored communism, fascism, socialism, 
or any other of the things recently im- 
puted to him in “wilful misrepresenta- 
tions.” 

President Roosevelt gave the speech 
three days to sink in. Then he sent 
Dr. Tugwell’s name to the Senate. He 
had appointed him to the newly created 
post of Under-Secretary of Agriculture 
which pays $10,000 a year, $2,000 more 
than the professor had been receiving 
as Assistant Secretary. 

This the President followed by an 
impromptu speech at the Department 
of Commerce. He and Mrs. Roosevelt 
joined Bernard M. Baruch, Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins, Mrs. 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., and Secretaries 
Dern, Ickes, and Roper at an exhibition 
of models and sketches of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s pet hobby, subsistence home- 
steads. About 1,000 spectators were 
present, including some Congressmen. 

Leaning against a tall chair on the 
platform, the President chaffed Con- 
gressmen good-naturedly. “When you 
hear the word revolution,” he _ said, 
“there’s one too many letters in that 
word—we are going through evolu- 
tion, not revolution.” 

Then more pointedly: “By using gray 
matter—Brain Trust or otherwise—” 
the administration will continue its 
experiments with subsistence home- 
steads. “A hundred plans” might be 
tried; some of them would work. 

The White House refused to release 
a stenographic copy of the speech be- 
cause it was impromptu, too informal 
to be official. Reporters had to depend 
on their memories. 

Later in the week Dr. Tugwell car- 
ried on the campaign in Hanover, N. H., 
and Buffalo, N. Y. In Hanover he re- 
peated to Dartmouth students that 
there would be no revolutionary New 
Deal. ‘You will confront the same 


old system with some few changes,” 
he said. In Buffalo he told the New 
York State Bankers Association that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration is merely “an economic bill of 
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Seventeenth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Adopted conference report on War Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill, and sent it to 
President. 

Adopted conference report on Home Loan 
Bond Guarantee Bill, defeating (40-30) 
Norris civil service amendment, and sent 
it to President. 

Passed District of Columbia Public Works 


Passed McKellar-Black Air Mail Bill. 

Passed bill for RFC aid to exports and 
imports. 

Money appropriated: $20,000,000 for public 
works in District of Columbia. 

Time in debate: 27 hours, 15 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed Dickstein Citizenship Bill. 

Adopted De Priest resolution providing for 
investigation of House restaurant man- 
agement. 

Adopted conference report on Sugar Control 
Bill, and sent it to President. 

Passed bill adjusting salaries of rural mail 
carriers. 

Passed bill for aid to vocational education. 

Adopted conference report on Sugar Con- 
trol Bill. 

Money appropriated: None. 

Time in debate: 15 hours, 30 minutes. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Apr. 26) 

Receipts: $31,395,878.63 

Expenditures: $134,658,705.36 

Balance in Treasury: $4,333,584,592.79 

Deficit, fiscal year: $3,296,976,757.81 

Public debt: $26,120,915,755.73 








rights for the farmers” and that farm- 
ing districts had set up “no cry of 
regimentation.” 

The New Deal speech-making had 
one immediate result. Many Senators 
have been grumbling about the newly 
created Under-Secretaryship of Agri- 
culture. They claim they were tricked. 
The authorization act, they say, was 
tucked into a regular appropriation 
bill “when only about five Senators 
were on the floor.” Several have boasted 
they would protest Dr. Tugwell’s ap- 
pointment if the President sent it to 
them. 

But Dr. Tugwell’s lively speeches 
placed them in an awkward position. 
If they wanted to deny him his $2,000 
raise they had to think up something 
besides “radical” and “revolutionist”’ to 
shout into the record. 


TOURISTS: 122 Here on Bargain 
Trip; 30,000 More Expected 


Broadwayites lounging in the gilt 
lobby of New York’s Victoria Hotel 
gasped with astonishment last week. 
Through the doors rushed a crowd of 
122 chattering excited people in plus- 
fours, plaid suits, military topcoats, and 
other strange regalia. They were mem- 
bers of the first “dollar bargain” cruise 
ever sent to America. 

The band of Brazilians, Spaniards, 
Dutch, Germans, and French was as- 
sembled by officials of the Arnold Bern- 
stein shipping line of Hamburg, who 
offered round-trip passage from Ant- 
werp, bed, board, and five days’ New 
York sight-seeing for $144. 

The day they arrived they rushed 
to the hotel cashier to change odd- 
looking bills into dollars. Then they 
went out into the New World. Herded 
by rubber-neck barkers into buses— 


two for Germans, one for French, one 
for the remainder—they jolted through 
traffic, gaped at George Washington 
Bridge, Grant’s Tomb, and homes of 
the wealthy. 


When they spied the Empire State 
Building, they eagerly opened cameras, 
and once aloft, some refused to leave, 
remaining for lunch and the afternoon. 
Those who crowded back into their 
charabancs stopped at Union Square. 
There the French bus leader, weather- 
beaten M. Emile Merwart, 38 years in 
colonial service and hero of the taxicab 
battle of the Marne, saluted Lafayette’s 
statue with a gallant speech. Later, 
when they passed William Randolph 
Hearst’s home on Riverside Drive, 
French bus passengers enthusiastically 
booed. 

Next day cruise officials left them to 
their own resources. Women bought 
silk stockings; men went to the movies. 
Other activities: 

Emile Merwart visited the grave of 
his old friend, Theodore Roosevelt, at 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, and said he 
later hoped to shake President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s hand. 

Roger Rogelly, French jazz orchestra 
leader, stayed in his room playing his 
radio, then visited Harlem’s Negro 
quarter. 

R. J. Aalberts of Holland bought a 
typewriter and declared it “a bargain.” 

Saturday, all save 32 dollar tourists 
took the Holland Tunnel to Weehawk- 
en, N. J., and boarded their ship. In 
five exciting days they exhausted their 
stock of “incredibles,” ‘magnificents,” 
and “unbelievables,” and, to the delight 
of restaurant and shopkeepers who 
hope for 30,000 more Europeans by 
August, cashed $10,000 of travelers’ 
checks. 


CRIME: Congress Speeds Bills as 
Gangsters Remain Headliners 


While John Dillinger was not seen 
by police (but was “sighted” by al- 
most everyone else), his elusiveness 
last week goaded Congress into acting 
on anti-crime bills introduced last 
February. Monday a week ago—the 
day after Killer John escaped from a 
Wisconsin woods hideout—Chairman 
Hatton Sumners of the House Judiciary 
Committee conferred with President 
Roosevelt. Discussion of the crime 
bills was not the conference’s purpose, 
but the subject came up, and the Presi- 
dent requested prompt action. 

Within the next three days, the 
House Committee reported out six 
measures already passed by the Senate. 
One would make interstate kidnaping 
punishable by death. The other five 
would make Federal offenses of fleeing 
across State lines to avoid prosecution 
for crime, of inciting riots in and as- 
sisting escapes from Federal prisons, 
of interstate transportation of stolen 
property valued at $5,000 or more, of 
robbing banks in the Federal Reserve 
System, and of assaulting Federal of- 
ficers. The public demanded the last 
measure after Justice Agent W. Car- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
But the Water Is not Very Cold: Iceberg Sighted by U. S. Coast Guard Cutter on Patrol in 
the Gulf Stream off the North Atlantic Coast. Swimmers Found the Surrounding Water Mild 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. James Roosevelt, Mother of the President, at the Piano During a Rehearsal of Her Son’s 
Favorite Spring Songs by a Social Unit of the People’s Chorus at New York Y.W.C. A. 
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ter Baum was slain during the Wis- 
consin Dillinger encounter. 

Retaining under consideration three 
other anti-crime bills passed by the 
Senate, the Judiciary Committee ap- 
proved a bill originating in the House. 
The Patman Bill would let the govern- 
ment offer $25,000 rewards for the 
capture, dead or alive, of Federal crim- 
inals named by the Attorney General as 
public enemies. 


Dillinger: Such measures would af- 
fect John Dillinger—the Patman Bill 
1,000-fold, for a $25 reward for parole 
violators is the only price on his head, 
and his only known Federal offense is 
transporting stolen automobiles across 
State lines. 

What he was doing last week no one 
knew. But his pals were busy. Four 
days after the Wisconsin affray, a 
badly frightened Indian, Ollie Catfish, 
reported in Lac du Flambeau, Wis., 
that George (Baby Face) Nelson was 
his unwelcome guest for three days. 
Nelson, identified as Agent Baum’s 
killer, departed in a stolen car, aban- 
doned it, got a lift from an unsuspect- 
ing farmer, bought another car, and 


disappeared. 
Men who “looked like’ Dillinger 
gangsters robbed two banks. Monday 


in a Chicago suburb, four known Dil- 
linger aides temporarily captured three 
policemen who tried to capture them. 

Dillinger gangsters were reported 
plotting to kidnap governor White of 
Ohio, and Dillinger himself was linked 
to last January’s kidnaping of Edward 
G. Bremer, St. Paul Banker. This case 
neared solution when Boss John J. Mc- 
Laughlin, former State Representative 
from Chicago, was arrested and con- 
fessed to passing part of the $200,000 
ransom. 

Meanwhile search for Dillinger cen- 
tered about St. Paul, but Mooresville, 
Ind., feared he might return home 
there. Though it asked that the Na- 
tional Guard be called out to prevent 
that, he was probably hindered by an- 
other circumstance. His father’s farm 
there is quarantined for measles. 


Kidnaping: The Southwest was 
equally excited about the kidnaping of 
June Robles, 6-year old granddaughter 
of a wealthy Mexican pioneer in Ari- 
zona. 

Leaving the Roskruge School kin- 
dergarten in Tucson last week, she 
tagged along after her young cousin 
Barney Kengla when a man in an old 
automobile called to her. “I didn’t pay 
much attention,” said Barney. “I had 
one eye on two bugs in the grass which 
were fighting.” 

But that was the last seen or heard 
from June until a Mexican boy deliv- 
ered a note demanding $15,000 ransom. 
Warned to keep quiet, Fernando Ro- 
bles, her father, notified Tucson po- 
lice—the same police who captured 
Dillinger in January. 

Grim-faced cowpunchers, ranchers, 
even Apache Indians formed posses, 
talking of the justice of cattle-rustling 
days, when rustlers were summarily 
hanged—if they could be found. Thrice 
posses were withdrawn, while the fam- 
ily complied with ransom instructions. 
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But the child had not been found Mon- 
day and her grandfather, Bernabe Ro- 
bles, at whom it is believed the ransom 
notes were aimed, disappeared on a 
mysterious mission in Mexico. 


ALL IN A WEEK: Wirt Says He 


Was “Hammered Into Silence” 


Dr. William A. Wirt, Indiana edu- 
cator who claimed he uncovered a “Red 
plot” among the Brain Trusters, said 
he was “hammered into silence” when 
he tried to prove his charges to a House 
investigating committee. 

Speaking in Chicago at an American 
Legion luncheon, the Hoosier school- 
master said: 

“As a free American citizen I had a 
right to know which way our country 
was headed. 

“But all efforts were met with stub- 
born official resistance, actual slander, 
intimidation, and other hindrances that 
do not rest well with free citizens.” 

Miss Alice Barrows of the Bureau of 
Education, at whose dinner party in 
Virginia eight months ago Dr. Wirt 
claimed he uncovered his “plot,” gave 
another dinner last week in Washing- 
ton. She entertained the same guests 
with the exception of Dr. Wirt. Lee 
Simonson, New York Theatre Guild 
scene designer, was the honor guest. 
Miss Barrows does not expect an in- 
vestigation to grow out of this party. 

PASSES: James J. Lake, proprietor 
of the Gayety Theater in Washington 
who gives passes for burlesque shows 
to Congressmen, was indorsed by 43 
House members for appointment to the 
local boxing commission. 

“Jimmy is very popular on Capitol 
Hill,” said South Trimble, House clerk. 
“Members of the House don’t have to 
pay when they go to the Gayety.” 

SNAP JUDGMENT: The telephone 
rang in an undertaker’s office in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. “There is a dead man at 
95 Charles Street. Will you come and 
get the body?” As they lifted Edward 
Conner from his bed, he demanded to 
know just where he was being taken. 
He was taken to a hospital. Doctors 
said he had been in a stupor and would 
recover. 


EDUCATION: The Senate Finance 
Committee questioned Dr. Francis B. 
Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State and 
son-in-law of former President Wilson. | 
Senator Pat Harrison fired the first | 
question: 

“Have you ever voted the Republican 
ticket ?” 

Before Dr. Sayre could answer, Sen- 
ator Tom Connally told him he did not 
have to make incriminating statements. 

“I know you are ashamed, but—” 
said Senator Harrison. 

Dr. Sayre, explaining he had been 
brought up a Republican, said: 

“I changed my politics as a result of 
my college courses.” 

“I always did think that if you edu- 
cated a Republican you could make a 
Democrat out of him,” said Mr. Con- 
nally. 
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JAPAN ¢ Official and Unofficial ‘Explanations’ 
Bring no Retraction of ‘“‘Hands-Off-China”’ Policy 


“Speaking unofficially, of course—” 

With almost comic caution, diplo- 
mats of Japan, Great Britain, and the 
United States sought last week to allay 
the diplomatic excitement precipitated 
by the blunt “hands-off-China” state- 
ment issued by Eiji Amau, Japanese 
Foreign Office spokesman, the week 
before. Their discussions, they took 
pains to emphasize, were at all times 
cordial and informal. 

In Washington, William Phillips, 
American Under-Secretary of State, 
“invited” Hiroshi Saito, tenanese Am- 
bassador to the Uni. tes, to a 
pleasant little conference. In Tokyo, 
Sir Francis Lindley, British Ambassa- 
dor, read his government’s “friendly 
communication” to Koki Hirota, Japa- 
nese Foreign Minister, and later posed 
with him for photographs which radi- 
ated smiling good-will. 

Next day Joseph C. Grew, American 
Ambassador, called on Mr. Hirota, not 
to demand explanations, but merely to 
seek elucidation of Mr. Amau’s threat- 
ening remarks. Did they really repre- 
sent Japan’s attitude? Mr. Hirota ex- 
plained they had been issued inform- 
ally. 

The only jarring lines in the polite 
comedy were spoken by Japanese diplo- 
mats in distant countries. Japanese 
writing is in symbols—ideographs. 
These the Japanese Foreign Office tran- 
scribes and cables to its outlying repre- 
sentatives in phonetic equivalents in 
Roman letters. Perhaps the authorities 
did not have time, because of this indi- 
rect system, to warn all envoys to be 
discreet. Masa Yuki Yokoyama, Japa- 
nese Consul General at Geneva, proudly 
announced that Japan would carry out 
her own peace policy in Asia and “in 
close collaboration” with China and 
such “Asiatic powers” as Siam, the 
Dutch East India possessions, British 
India, and the Philippines. 

This Mr. Amau, who had already 
tried to soften the effect of his own 
statement, tried to explain away. Then 
two more distant colleagues spoke up. 
Matsuzo Nagai, Japanese Ambassador 
to Germany, declared that his nation 
would demand parity with Great Brit- 
ain and the United States at the 1935 
naval conference. And Jiro Yamasaki, 
Japanese Ambassador to Argentina, 
remarked that a war between Japan 
and the Soviet Union is inevitable. 

On the same day the Red Star, offi- 
cial newspaper of the Soviet Army, pub- 
lished a dispassionate survey of Japa- 
nese military strength. It set forth that 
Japan has accumulated sufficient stores 
of metals, oil, coke, and coal to carry 
on a war for at least a year, even if she 
were blockaded. “The (Japanese) 
chemical industry,” continued the Red 
organ, “can meet the demands of the 
army in explosives and poison gas to 


their full extent. In this respect Japan 
at present holds a high place as com- 
pared with other countries.” 


Tension: Envoys of Britain, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and China 
marched into the American State De- 
partment for informal conferences. 
President Roosevelt conferred with 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. At 
a press conference, also informal, Mr. 
Roosevelt announced that he planned 
to ask Congress to authorize him to 
speed naval building plans to augment 
the fleet which had just streamed out 
of the Pacific and through the Panama 
Canal (see page 7). 

According to Washington gossip, 
both the President and Mr. Hull were 
worried. Four explanations of the 
Japanese statement flew about the 
capital. Japan wished to intimidate 
China into accepting Japan as an over- 
lord. She sought also to force recogni- 
tion of Manchukuo, her vassal State. 
She intended to prevent further West- 
ern loans to China and discourage the 
sale of American planes there. She 
hoped to stir discussion of her Far- 
Eastern rights so that she could argue 
more effectively for parity at the com- 
ing naval conference. 

Administration officials placed little 
credence in reports that Mr. Amau 
had spoken without full authority. 


Face Saving: Friday Mr. Hirota of- 
fered a dubious olive branch. In identi- 
cal notes delivered to Mr. Grew and 
Sir Francis he presented, in more con- 
ciliatory language, “the only official 
statement” of Japan’s intentions. He 
promised that she would abide by her 
treaty obligations—presumably the 
Nine-Power pact which guarantees 
China’s sovereignty, independence, and 
territorial integrity, and equal oppor- 
tunity there “for the commerce and 
industry of all nations.” And he did 
not repeat Mr. Amau’s earlier fulmi- 
nations against foreign military advis- 
ers and the sale of airplanes to China. 

Diplomats sighed with relief. Yet 
Mr. Hirota had retracted nothing. He 
had disavowed not a single sentence 
of the earlier statement. And he re- 
iterated its contention that Japan can- 
not be indifferent to enterprises which 
might exploit China or disturb Asiatic 
peace. 

The same day Mr. Yokoyama bristled 
again in Geneva. He protested bitterly, 
it was said, against the League of 
Nations’ plan to extend loans to China, 
and flayed America for granting China 
$50,000,000 credits last June to finance 
the purchase of American cereals and 
cotton. It seemed obvious that the 
real test of Japan’s newly enunciated 
policy will come when and if the 
League defies her and sponsors the 
loans China needs to reorganize her 
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finances, transportation, and agricul- 
ture. 

While the three great naval powers 
cautiously wrangled, China’s own dip- 
lomats made pathetic efforts to get 
support for their cause. In Geneva 
Hu Chi-tsai, Chinese Minister to Swit- 
zerland, begged the League not to 
withhold the contemplated loans. In 
London, Quo Tai-chi, Chinese Minister 
to Britain, rushed to the American 
Embassy and tried to promote a joint 
British-American policy against Japan. 
In Tokyo another Chinese Minister, 
Tsiang Tso-ping, warned Mr. Hirota 
that China cannot tolerate a policy 
which would curtail her independence. 
The still small voices of Dr. Wang 
Ching-wei, president of the Executive 
Yuan, and of lesser Chinese officials 
rose in chorus from Nanking. 

After Mr. Hirota’s “only official 
statement” things calmed down a bit. 
Then Yosuke Matsuoka bounced into 
the picture. 
delegation that stalked out of the 
League last March,~he. wrote from 
Tokyo a caustic article for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance charging 
that China’s opposition to Japan has 
been encouraged not only by American 
military advisers and airplanes but al- 
so by “American diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives, shipbuilders, 
business men, and missionaries.” 

One American Minister to China, 
said Mr. Matsuoka, “urged the Chinese 
Government to mobilize its army 
against us in 1915, and one president of 
an American shipbuilding company 
proposed the construction of a naval 
base for China off the Province of 
Fukien and the building of naval ves- 
sels, obviously designed against Ja- 
pan.” 

Representations made to Japan by 
the. United States and the League, he 
continued, were “in the nature of brow- 
beating, accompanied by _  saber-rat- 
tling.”” He referred sarcastically to the 
spheres of influence which Britain and 
France hold in China. He took a fling 
at the Soviet Union for training and 
arming Chinese communists. “To pre- 
vent the return of the white peril to 
the East” is Japan’s principal concern, 
he said. 

Mr. Matsuoka, who studied law at 
Oregon State University, is one of the 
most influential men in Japan. For- 
merly vice president and managing di- 
rector of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, he refused the post of Ambassa- 
dor to the United States last year to 
devote himself to founding a new polit- 
ical party in Japan on Fascist lines. 
He had criticised Western powers be- 
fore, but his new utterance surpassed 
earlier ones. 

Monday, Sir John Simon, Britain’s 
Foreign Minister, told the House of 
Commons that the British Government 
was satisfied with Mr. Hirota’s olive 
branch. But the American State De- 
partment showed less serenity. It made 
public the substance of a statement 
presented the day before by Mr. Grew 
to Mr. Hirota. 

The communication, friendly yet firm 
in tone, pointed out that not only Japan 
and America but other nations also have 
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treaty rights in China It expressed 
the opinion that no nation, without 
the consent of the others concerned, can 
“rightfully endeavor to make conclu- 
sive its will” in a situation involving all. 

Reiterating America’s determination 
to be a “good neighbor,” it nevertheless 
stated that recent indications of the 
Japanese Government’s attitude could 
not be ignored. Although unsigned, the 
note left no doubt that it was “official.” 


CUBA: Extradition of Deposed 
President Machado Is Sought 


When Gerardo Machado y Morales, 
deposed President of Cuba, flew away 
from the island last August he left bit- 
ter hatred behind. Many of his guards 
and strong-arm men paid with their 
lives for his brutal nine-year regime. 
But Cubans want more satisfying re- 
venge. They demand that the former 
dictator be extradited. 

Last week they thought they would 
soon get him. In New York a United 
States Commissioner issued a warrant 
for his arrest for an extradition hear- 
ing on charges of embezzling public 
funds and murder. United States Mar- 
shal Raymond J. Mulligan, with a squad 
of Federal and city detectives, appeared 
at Senor Machado’s red brick house in 
[Cast Ninety-First Street, ready to seize 
him. 

Fifty reporters and photographers 
and a sound truck waited to record the 
capture for newspapers and movies. 
Cut Senor Machado had discreetly ab- 
sented himself. A secretary said he 
had gone to the country. Police tele- 
typed an alarm to near-by States and 
warned Canadian authorities to be 
alert, but failed to locate him. 

America’s treaty with Cuba provides 
for extradition on criminal charges, but 
states that ‘a fugitive shall not be sur- 
rendered if the offense be of a political 
character.” The murder charge grew 
out of the massacre of last Aug. 7 when 
the President’s troops fired on Cubans 
celebrating a false report that he had 
resigned. He fled five days later, after 
the army forced his resignation. 

Although hated in Cuba, Senor Mach- 
ado has plenty of friends in New. York. 
A prominent lawyer admitted that he 
had been asked by friends of Machado 
to look up extradition laws. The former 
President will doubtless fight extra- 
dition through the Federal courts when 
he turns up. He would turn up, friends 
said, as soon as he could be certain of 
being admitted to bail. 


GERMANY: Catholic Youths Get 
Blackjacked by Hostile Nazis 


The proud, defiant tramp of boys’ 
feet broke the sabbatical quiet of 
Munich streets last week. In full uni- 
form boys of the Catholic Youth Move- 
ment drew near hostile crowds waiting 
outside their churches. Comrades in 
other German cities had incurred severe 
beatings for refusing to discard their 
uniforms and merge their movement 
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with the Hitler Youth. They had also 
won the praise of His Holiness, the 
Pope. 

The young Catholics of Munich wel- 
comed this chance to show an equal 
devotion to their faith. They swung 
valiantly along in their little black 
coats, white trousers and shirts, and 
black caps striped with white and red. 
Then their brown-shirted enemies— 
Nazis and Hitler Youth—set upon them 
with fists and blackjacks. 

The boys fought back fiercely, but 
many were badly bruised before police 
broke up the battle. In another part 
of Munich a gang of Nazis, mistaking 
a girl’s sailor suit for the black jacket 
of girl members of the Catholic Youth, 
ripped it from her shoulders. 

Two days later Munich police for- 
bade the Catholic Youth and Young 
Men’s organizations to wear uniforms, 
on penalty of six weeks’ imprisonment 
or a fine of 150 marks (about $60). 
The order was necessary, they said, 
“in the interests of the public peace 
and safety.” 

Throughout Germany the strife be- 


tween Nazis and Catholics grew. Dr. err 
Robert Ley, head of the Labor Front, Exclusive Photographs of Bolivian Troops in War Against Para- 





forbade Nazis to belong to other labor guay: An _ Anti-Aircraft Battery Occupying Chaco Territory 
organizations, a blow at Catholic so- . ‘ 
cieties. 


At Cologne Nazis suspended for ten 
days the Koelnische Volkszeitung, one 
of the country’s most influential Cath- 
olic organs. Apparently the punish- 
ment was for a typesetter’s mistake. 
In an early edition the paper said that 
President Paul von Hindenburg, in his 
birthday greeting to Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler, wished him “many more years 
of fruitful activities and personal pros- 
perity?” The Nazis did not like the 
ironic question mark. Loyal Hitlerites 
wanted an exclamation point. 





BOLIVIA: Anti-War Pact Signed Infantry Charging Across an Open Field in the Gondra Sector, 


4s President Exhoerts Troops Covered by a Bolivian Airplane (Faintly Visible Overhead) 


Haggard, unshaved, his khaki uni- 
form in tatters, a Bolivian officer stag- 
gered into base headquarters last week, 
followed by 147 gaunt soldiers. Un- 
believing officers rubbed their eyes, 
then cheered. 

The men, missing since their regi- 
ment’s defeat by Paraguayans Mar. 27, 
were given up as dead. - For nearly a 
month they wandered through fever- 
ridden tropical forests. 

Later, President Daniel Salamanca 
of Bolivia visited his entrenched troops 
in the remote wilderness at Fort Balli- 
vian and encouraged them in their 
struggle for the Paraguay River, which 
the landlocked country covets as an 
outlet to the Atlantic. The frail, 
stooped old man, who seldom appears 
in public even in the cap‘i_l, lost a 
son at the front last October. 

During the week the Bolivian Minis- 
ter to Argentina joined with twelve 
other countries in formally signing an 
anti-war pact approved at the Pan- 
American Conference in December. 
Paraguay had already affixed her sig- 
nature. But the bloody Gran Chaco In the Front-Line Trenches the War Goes On, Even Though 
war continued. Both Bolivia and Paraguay Have Signed Anti-War Pacts 
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SOVFOTO 
Classroom in a Soviet Elementary School, Where the new Rules 
Call for More Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, andtLess Theory 





SOVFOTO 
Youngsters Answered too Often “Capitalists Are Always Scoundrels,” 
so the Soviet Bosses Decided to Revive Interest in Other Things 





SOVFOTO 
Study in Russian Curiosity: A Ukraine Girl Con- 
fronted With a Typewriter for the First Time 
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U.S.S.R.: Children to Learn More 


Grammar, Less “Materialism” 
> 


“State the difference in the condition 
of workers in capitalist countries in 
1800 and 1850.” 

Little Ivan Ivanovitch scratched his 
shaved head and pondered. Suddenly 
he grinned brightly. 

“Capitalists are always scoundrels,” 
he wrote, “so there was no difference 
at all.” 

Last week, considering this and other 
answers of Soviet youngsters, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist party 
ruled that hereafter Karl Marx’s “Das 
Kapital” and brain-addling works of 
Lenin need not be studied in primary 
schools. The committee found chil- 
dren so crammed with undigested ‘‘dia- 
lectical materialism” they had lost in- 
terest in simpler aspects of Communist 
life. 

Theoretically, 8-year-old children who 
enter elementary schools (see cover) 
have learned in kindergarten to read, 
write, and cipher. For the next four 
years they are supposed to obtain, 
through group excursions and personal 
investigation, ‘a correct understanding 
of their surroundings, of human labor, 
of natural phenomena, and of public 
life.” 

Under the new ruling they will con- 
tinue to study Socialist accomplish- 
ments, but they will devote more time 
to arithmetic and grammar. Then, they 
will have more leisure for their witch- 
less, angelless fairy tales whose boy 
heroes lead Red troops to victory. 
Ogres are members of the bourgeoisie. 


7 
FRANCE: Mantes Election Backs 


Doumergue but Causes a Riot 


Events in Mantes, a town 40 miles 
west of Paris, last week showed how 
quick are Frenchmen’s tempers. 

An election was held to fill a vacancy 
in the Chamber of Deputies caused by 


-- Gaston Bergery’s resignation. M. Ber- 


gery believed his former party, the 
Radical Socialist, should not have sup- 
ported the present coalition National 
Union government. He wanted to 
prove that the people agreed with him. 
So, resigning from the party, he put 
himself up for re-election as an inde- 
pendent Leftist. Roger Sarret, cham- 
pion of Premier Gaston Doumergue’s 
coalition government, ran against him. 

Feeling was high. After the ballot- 
ing, crowds gathered from the sur- 
rounding countryside in the narrow 
streets and filled the principal square 
over which towers a Twelfth Century 
Gothic cathedral. When the result was 
announced—8,732 to 8,499 in favor of 
the government’s candidate—rioting 
began. Supporters of the rivals at- 
tacked each other with clubs, stones, 
and fists, overturned automobiles, and 
battled police. 

Premier Doumergue’s supporters re- 
garded the Mantes election as a test 
case. Had M. Bergery’s protest been 
sustained, Radical Socialists might 
have felt obliged to resign from the 
coalition. M. Sarret’s victory enabled 
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the Premier’s friends to claim that his 
Ministry had won its first public man- 
date. 

Meanwhile the Premier quietly pre- 
pared for strikes and disturbances 
which Communists promised for May 
Day. His program for Paris featured 
18,000 police, 13,000 guards, 250 police 
cars, and an airplane patrol. The 
guards, Parisians noted grimly, in- 
cluded many who fired on crowds dur- 
ing “Bloody Feb. 6.” 


INDIA: Gandhi Receives First 
Physical Attack From Hindus 


Mahatma Gandhi, bald, shriveled, 
toothless, naked, weak, has caused loss 
of sleep to well-fed British Cabinet 
Ministers. Champion of the cause of 
Indian freedom from Britain, he carried 
the threat of swaying India’s millions. 
Nine months ago he abandoned the 
fight for freedom, declaring the plight 
of India’s own “Untouchables,” those 
condemned to filth and destitution, 
would occupy all his attention in fu- 
ture. 

Last week many Britishers smiled. 
Instead of being followed by cheering 
thousands, the Mahatma was stoned in 
sacred Buxar. Orthodox Hindus, unable 
to stomach the thought of social equal- 
ity with despised Untouchables, made 
up the angry mob. They stopped the 
automobile in which Gandhi rode with 
three companions, members of his own 
Nationalist Congress party. With sticks, 
stones, and iron bars they wrecked the 
car. Gandhi alone of its four occupants 
escaped uninjured. 

For the first time in his career the 
Nationalist leader had met with a phys- 
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Mahatma Gandhi, Who Was Stoned 
Last Week in Sacred Buxar 
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ical attack. Last August British author- 
ities anxiously released him from. jail 
when he started a hunger strike. Freed, 
he continued to fast for his Untouch- 
ables. Last November he vehemently 
denied a report that eggs had been 
hurled at a platform on which he sat in 
Nagpur. Two weeks later it was re- 
ported that he was having much trou- 
ble with Sanatanists (orthodox Hin- 
dus) in his tour of the Central Prov- 
inces. 


Untouchables, who have no civil 
rights, perform the foulest tasks, and 
receive kitchen scraps for wages, have 
always been championed by Gandhi. 
His characteristic loin-cloth, “garment 
of the dead,” is the badge of these sub- 
merged masses. He adopted an “Un- 
touchable” girl into his own family. 
But amelioration of their lot until late- 





WIDE WORLD 
President Zamora of Spain Picked 
Another Conservative for Premier 


ly was not the major objective of his 
political activity. 


BRITAIN: Pigs Must Be Baconized 
In the Land of Their Birth 


The British Board of Trade is still 
wrestling with the pig problem. Some 
time ago in an effort to encourage 
British pig-raising, Walter Elliot, witty 
and popular Minister of Agriculture, 
limited imports from eleven pig-produc- 
ing countries to twenty tons of bacon 
each a week. He placed no quota on 
non pig-producing countries. Promptly 
wily foreigners shipped their pigs to 
non-quota lands and transshipped the 
bacon thence to Britain. 


This practice now must stop. A new 
ban requires that all pigs must be 
baconized and shipped from the lands 
of their birth. 


In spite of all the bacon landed in 
Britain the price has lately jumped 12 
cents a pound. This does not greatly 
disturb Mr. Elliot. “You have got to 
keep agriculture going,” he said to a 
meeting of irate housewives. “It is no 





UNDERWOOD 
Gen. Lazaro Cardenas Stumped 
for Prohibition in Mexico 


use buying a thing cheaply in the shops 
and then to go home and find you have 
put your man on the dole through do- 
ing it.” 


OTHER NATIONS: New Spanish 
Cabinet Much Like the Old 


Last week Spain trembled on the 
brink of civil war. A bill was passed 
granting amnesty to 9,000 political 
prisoners and exiles opposed to the re- 
public. 

President Alcala Zamora signed the 
measure only when Premier Alejandro 
Lerroux, fearful of the conservative 
Catholic party, threatened to resign. 
In returning it to the Cortes, however, 
he attached 34 typewritten pages list- 
ing his objections. The Premier then 
resigned, and there were demands that 
President Zamora follow him. 


Amid a “state of alarm,” the famil- 
iar Spanish prelude to martial law, the 
President turned to a dark horse, Ri- 
cardo Samper Ibanez, a lawyer, sociol- 
ogist, former Mayor of Valencia, and 
member of the ousted Premier’s Radi- 
cal (conservative) party. Save for 
three new faces, Senor Samper prompt- 
ly turned up with the same old Right- 
Center group of Cabinet Ministers. 

MEXICO: As candidate of the na- 
tion’s strongest party and friend of 
Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, Mexico’s 
political boss, Gen. Lazaro Cardenas 
could sit quietly at home and still win 
the Presidential election in July. But 
he has stumped as vigorously as any 
of his four rivals. 


Last week he announced that if 
elected he will prohibit manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquor, al- 
though previous attempts to impose 
prohibition in various States have 
failed. The General’s opponents, point- 
ing out that he is a full-blooded Indian, 
denounced as un-Indian-like his at- 
tack on “fire water.” 
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MARYLAND HUNT: Classic Won 
By Captain Kettle, 1933 Victor 


An enterprizing promoter such as the 
late Tex Rickard, Jack Curley, or C. C. 
Pyle might make a fortune out of the 
Maryland Hunt Cup race. Run on one 
of the most dangerous steeplechase 
courses in the world, it is a color event 
that might “pack ’em in” at $5 tops. 
But the promoter gentlemen are barred 
—except as spectators. As it is run to- 
day, anybody who wants to can take 
a ringside seat on the near-by hills 
without paying a cent admission. All 
the jockeys are amateurs, risking their 
necks, not for money, but for a mug. 

Last Friday night, eve of the race, a 
rainy curtain lifted just in time and set 
a cloudless stage for the forty-first 


running of the four-mile sprinting and: 


jumping test. Saturday at 4 P.M., 
twelve horses, each carrying a weight 
of 165 pounds, lined up for the take-off. 
Mrs. Thomas H. Somerville’s Trouble- 
maker, winner two years ago, and 
Charles S. Cheston’s Captain Kettle, 
last year’s winner, were the favorites. 
Down from the start pounded the field, 
up and over the first two jumps in close 
formation. Over Old Eliminator, third 
and most feared fence on the course, 
soared the now lengthening parade 
without a mishap. At the seventh fence 
Fugitive was fifteen lengths ahead, but 
he landed badly and fell. His jockey 
tried to remount, but gave up when he 
saw the reins hopelessly entangled in 
the horse’s legs. 

Coming around the course a second 
time, Excess was leading, pressed by 
Vaudeville and Hotspur II. Close be- 
hind ran Troublemaker and Captain 
Kettle. Once again the field jumped Old 
Eliminator without a casualty. Three 
jumps further Hotspur II slipped to his 
knees and tossed his jockey. 

Then Menelaus edged forward as two 
horses near the center of the field stum- 
bled. With only three jumps and the 
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stretch to go, Captain Kettle started to 
make up ground on the outside. Excess 
and Vaudeville faded. 

Landing beautifully over the final 
barrier, Captain Kettle was a nose to 
the good, with Troublemaker, running 
as he had all through the race, almost 
at his side. Not far behind, Menelaus 
charged forward. 

Then Jockey White suddenly realized 
it was an easy task to bring Captain 
Kettle home a length in front. For 
Troublemaker, who was in the best 
position for a real challenge, faded and 
let Menelaus get second place. Blood 
was oozing from Troublemaker’s chest, 
explaining his weak finish. Apparently 
he had scraped the top of a fence. 

Ordinarily much more serious things 
than this happen in the Maryland 
steeplechase. Three horses have been 
killed in it since 1929. The reason is 
that the top rungs of many of the 
fences seem as sturdy and large as 
telegraph poles. When a horse misses 
he is often thrown completely over, 
lurching into a nose dive onto the turf. 

The higher, broader jumps of Eng- 
land’s Grand National at Aintree are 
not so terrifying. The tops of these 
jumps are generally brush which lets 
horses clip the uppermost leaves and 
twigs without stumbling. When horses 
do get completely stopped by brush 
fences, the falls are more likely to be 
outward at an angle, which is usually 
not fatal. 


GOLF: Original Balls, Sloths 
Beside Walker Cup “Racers” 


Out of respect for Scotland’s winds, 
our Walker Cup players landed in 
Ulasgow last Monday equipped with 
long flannel underwear and admitting 
plans to buy British golf balls that 
will resist the wild elements of breezy 
St. Andrews. 

Crossing the ocean on the Caledonia, 
Johnny Goodman and several others 
grasped the chance to practice in gales 
more gusty than any likely to come 





Captain Kettle Wins the Maryland Hunt Cup Race Over America’s Most Dangerous Steeplechase Course 








UNDERWOOD 
Golf Ball Gets a Hypodermic In- 
jection, Said to Add _ Distance 


out of the North Sea during the inter- 
national matches. Teeing off from an 
upper deck, they cracked sailing drives 
into the surging waves. 

They will not miss the balls thus 
contributed to the roughage diet of 
fishes, for they were regulation Ameri- 
can pellets, 1.68 inches in circumfer- 
ence and weighing 1.62 ounces. The 
British ball weighs the same but is 
.06 of an inch smaller. H. Chandler 
Egan, “old man” of the United States 
team, says the British ball in a gale 
plays two strokes less on an eighteen- 
hole round. 

Any ball on the market today is 
heaven-sent compared to those which 
puzzled our golfing ancestors. Four 
hundred years ago men slugged a tiny 
leather object which looked like a 
miniature baseball. Inside its seamed 
cover were jammed enough feathers to 
fill a high silk hat. Only wooden clubs 
could be used since irons would cut 
holes, letting the feathers out. Those 
first balls were hand-made and cost 
about 4 shillings. 

Solid gutta percha spheres were born 
in 1850. Golfers could hit them farther, 
but they couldn’t keep them from duck- 
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ing and swaying in flight. Someone 
soon found the gutta was a truer ball 
after it had, been. topped a few times, 
because a smooth surface does not re- 
sist the wind as well as a brambled one. 

Thus evolved tiny rounded knobs on 
the surface of the ball, reverse of in- 
dented “dimples.” First called “nig- 
gers” because they were black, guttas 
were further improved by coats of 
white paint. 

Thirty-three years ago the Haskell 
ball almost caused a revolution in golf- 
ing circles. It was so much longer and 
more accurate than the old gutta that 
many courses had to be altered to make 
them difficult enough to remain in the 
championship category. The Haskell 
core, composed of gutta percha, was 
wrapped in a tightly wound thin rub- 
ber thread and then encased in gutta 
percha covering. 

During recent years scientists have 
so improved the golf ball that it now 
seems near perfection. One trouble 
with the Haskell and its predecessors 
was that, after flattening out when hit 
by the club head, it failed to regain 
its circular shape until it traveled a 
few yards. 

Modern balls also become oval at 
the moment of impact. Because they 
have liquid centers greatly resisting 
compression, however, they instan- 
taneously recoil into a perfect sphere. 
That’s why they feel so springy when 
hit. 

On the theory that centers of balls 
tend to evaporate, the new Walter 
Hagen pellet has an inner sac of honey, 
a substance that stays put. 

Manufacturers carefully guard pro- 
duction secrets, but many of them 
recently have found better ways to 
weld on covers. A. E. Penfold, maker 
of an English ball, gets the cover on 
by hot water annealing. 


Vulcanization is the usual method . 


but this process often loosens the wind- 
ing of the interior. The needle ball, 
says A. G. Spalding, solves this prob- 
lem. After it has been finished, except 
for painting, it is given a hypodermic 
injection. Water is pumped into the 
inner sac, until internal pressure takes 
up all slack. 

Tests show today’s golf ball attains 
remarkable speeds. At impact, an ex- 
pert’s club comes through at about 80 
miles an hour. The result is a drive 
that covers 230 yards at an average of 
120 miles an hour. 

The cry today is for more distance. 
Two years ago, the balloon ball (1.68 
inches by 1.55 ounces) died in one sea- 
son under tirades of abuse from both 
stars and duffers. It was then that 
the United States Golf Association 
ruled a return to the British weight of 
1.62 ounces. The balloon size was re- 
tained chiefly because few American 
courses are consistently windy, and the 
ball seems to roll well on greens. 

Clubmakers, too, have hit upon ideas 
to help golfers get around courses in 
lower scores. The heavy wind jammer 
is a popular weapon, also the sand 
wedge to hoist the ball gently from a 
trap. Most novel of 1934’s contribu- 
tions to better golf is the N.U.B. (no 
unplayable ball). Its shaft is only 12 
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Hullman B. Holcomb of Yale Wins the Hammer Throw at 
Penn Relay Carnival With a Toss of 160 Feet, 9% Inches 


inches long, and the club head is two- 
faced so that it can be played either 
right-handed or left-handed. It is use- 
ful as a means of recovering from 
under barns and out of tree branches. 


SPORT PEOPLE: Sidelines on 
Golf, Baseball, Turf; Track 


ENID WILSON: The dramatic Links- 
woman who “retires” after every 
important tournament victory at last 
seems through as an amatéur. She is 
a reporter on a London newspaper. 
The British Ladies Golfing Union heard 
she not only was doing a straight writ- 
ing job, but was also answering ques- 
tions on how to swing a club. The 
Union believes that makes her a pro- 
fessional. 

WALTER MARTY: In Palo Alto, 
Calif., he made the most startling leap 
in track history. He soared over a 
high jump bar set at 6 feet 9% inches, 
a world’s record. 

ROY PARMELEE: With Hubbell, 
Fitzsimmons, and Schumacher, he was 
one of the four aces who pitched the 
New York Giants to the National 
League pennant and the World’s 
Championship last year. Parmelee is 
out of the game for at least a month, 
the result of an appendicitis operation. 


While Hubbell has been showing class, 
Fitzsimmens and Schumacher have not 
yet reached their form, and the Giants 
are in trouble. 


JOCKEY HEAPY: For more than 
three decades, the 52-year-old English 
jockey has been riding the fine horses 
of Baron de Brugmann, Belgium’s 
greatest turfman. Last Saturday in 
Brussels, Heapy jogged over the finish- 
ing line on his two thousand four hun- 
dred seventy-ninth winner, bettering 
by one the previous world’s record held 
by Fred Archer, also of Britain. 


WINNERS: Indiana, led by Charles 
Hornbostel and Ivan Fuqua, won the 
Penn Relays in Philadelphia (see 
cover). A Navy shell pulled down the 
Seven River 4% lengths ahead of Co- 
lumbia. Yale’s eight outrowed Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology by 244 
lengths in Worcester, Mass. 


JACK TORRANCE: With all his 275 
pounds behind a mighty heave of a 
sixteen-pound shot, this Louisiana 
State football star stole the show at a 
track meet in Des Moines, Iowa, last 
Friday. Throwing and jumping records 
are usually broken by inches. His toss 
was measured at 55 feet 1% inches, 2 
feet further than the accepted world 
mark of Leo Sexton, 330-pound New 
Yorker. 
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“Stepping” the Mast of the Challenger: 
our, Is Fitted Out at Portsmouth, Engla 


INTERNATIONAL 
After French Cabinet Meeting: Premier Doumergue (left) and Min- 
ister of State Herriot Leave the Elysee Palace in a Happy Mood 


: KEYSTONE FROM PARAMOUNT NEWS : —_ 
A Long Trip Home: Samuel Insull on Board the Exilona, Bound A Well-Known Couple: King Georg? 
for America. With Him Is Burton Y. Berry of the State Department and Queen Mary, Taking Salute 
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Close-up of Mrs. John Hay Whitney’s Last Tag, With 
Rigan McKinney up, Racing at the Middleburg, Va., Hunt 
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the Uniform of a Field Marshal During a week of Strikes: In Cleveland one Company Reverted 
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MOSLEY: Blue-Blood Fascist, 
Britain’s Black Shirt Leader 


England last week listened with open 
mouth to a Britisher with a pseudo- 
Hitler mustache. Many jokes had been 
made about him and his diminutive 
whisker, but to Tories’ dismay 10,000 
enthusiasts crushed into London’s Al- 
bert Hall to hear him boast that his 
private army of Fascist Black Shirts 
was ready to take over the Empire. 

It was a surprising show of strength. 
Yet all Britons didn’t feel obligated to 
surrender the nation to the sixth bar- 
onet then and there, for they have be- 
come pretty well accustomed to his 
boasts. 

Sir Oswald Mosley and his mustache 
first attracted attention in the House 
of Commons in 1918. A chamber that 
had seen Disraeli’s flowered ‘‘Weskits”’ 
and was to marvel at Lady Astor’s 
hats was not terribly impressed. Even 
the fact that he was just 22 years old 
was a matter of no great moment. 
After all, there had been a stripling 
called Pitt in the Premier’s place on 
the front benches. 

What distinguished Mosley at that 
time, probably, was the fact that in a 
town well stocked with dandies he was 
one of the sleekest, tallest, best dressed 
members on the roster of White’s club. 
He had a fighting record in the war 
behind him and one of the choppiest 
careers in British politics ahead. 

He had been educated at Winchester 
and Sandhurst. He had seen service 
with his regiment, the Sixteenth Lan- 
cers, and then in the Royal Flying 
Corps. Watch Mosley, his friends said 
—and wished that he wasn’t quite so 
suave and witty in addressing farmers 
and workers meetings. 

The Marquis Curzon of Kedleston be- 
came Sir Oswald’s father-in-law in 
1920 when lovely Lady Cynthia was 
married in King’s Chapel Royal at St. 
James’s Palace. King George and 
Queen Mary were there, and Elizabeth, 
the Queen of the Belgians, flew over 
from Brussels for the occasion. Mos- 
ley, people thought, had just the man- 
ner to be son-in-law of the former 
Viceroy of India of whom it had been 
written: 

“I’m George Nathaniel Curzon, 

A most superior person .. .” 

The sentiment fitted Mosley to a T. 
He showed his superiority over tra- 
ditional political forms in the next few 
years by bouncing about all over the 
political lot. He had entered Parlia- 
ment as a Conservative. Toryism was 
in his blood, but it was too turgid for 
his agile mind. 

Four years later he became an In- 
dependent. A couple of years after 
that he became a Socialist and a mem- 
ber of the Labor Party. Then, after 
he had issued enough ukases denounc- 
ing the government’s unemployment 
stalemate to earn the title “Manifesto 
Mosley,” he stalked out of Labor ranks 
to form an organization he called the 
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Sir Oswald Mosley, Who Boasts That His Private Army of Fascist 


Black Shirts Are Ready 


New Party. That soon collapsed and 
he took up fascism. 

When Mosley and his beautiful wife, 
Lady Cynthia, went in for socialism, 
half of England jeered. Mosley’s fa- 
ther, a John-Bull squire, publicly de- 
nounced his son and disinherited him 
as much as he could—which still left 
Mosley the title. “My son has never 
done a day’s work in his life,” the 
choleric elder Mosley said. And: “It’s 
all very well for a young fellow born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth to go 
out and preach as he does. But why 
doesn’t he distribute his wealth?” The 
Mosleys kept their cars, their town 
house, their pearls. ‘We want to level 
up instead of level down,” said Lady 
Cynthia. 

Mosleyan Fascists now have a 
“Black House” of their own in Chel- 
sea, an enormous building that used to 
be a women’s college and is now com- 
plete with black-shirted sentries, can- 
teens, passwords, drills, barrack rooms, 
and all the Fascist paraphernalia. At 
one time last year the Black Shirts 
claimed half a million members. They 
seem to have heavy financial support. 

In this week’s New Republic John 
Strachey (once parliamentary under- 
secretary to Mosley, when Mosley was 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 


to Take 


Over the British Empire 
in MacDonald’s Cabinet) says they 
have 17,500 regular members, and some 
100,000 more or less close adherents. 
Lord Rot 2rmere, the newspaper own- 
er is most prominent of these. 

Lady Cynthia Mosley died last year. 
Their three children—two boys and a 
girl—are taken care of by Mosley’s 
sister-in-law, Lady Alexandra Met- 
calfe. Mosley still limps from war 
wounds. He has become a great fen- 
cer, but his health is such that he has 
to go to France to rest from time to 
time. He has held Black Shirt meet- 
ings all over the British Isles, and on 
occasion he has been stoned and man- 
handled. He has plenty of courage 
and is an effective talker. 

Once, several years ago, when both 
MacDonald and Mosley were absent 
from the House of Commons on the 
same day, this joke ran around West- 
minster: 

“Have you heard the latest? Ram- 
say has resigned and Oswald has sent 
for the King to tell him he will form a 
new government.” 

That’s still Oswald’s plan. Mean- 
time, he builds up his private army, 
goes to Berlin and Rome to see the 
masters of fascism, and waits, like a 
thousand other varieties of revolu- 
tionary leaders, for the breaks. 
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SILVER: Not All Advocates “‘Disinterested,”’ But 


President Comes Out 


After two months of impatient wait- 
ing, Washington and the world at large 
learned last week the names of silver 
holders in this country. Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau sent the Sen- 
ate a list of banks, firms, and individ- 
uals who owned or were in a short posi- 
tion on more than 25,000 ounces of the 
white metal on Jan. 31. 

This inquiry was to find out whether 
those clamoring for silver legislation 
were entirely disinterested. Much ex- 
citement was expected, for Mr. Morgen- 
thau recently remarked to reporters: 
“We have found some that were not 
disinterested.” He added he was not 
referring to members of Congress. 

When the list was made public, scan- 
dal-sniffers immediately spotted the 
names Continental Can Co. and Harriss 
& Vose, New York commodity brokers. 
Robert H. Harriss of this firm, a lead- 
ing silver agitator, and Carl Conway, 
chairman of the board of Continental 
Can, were among the hosts at a dinner 
at Washington’s Willard Hotel the 
night before the firms’ names were pub- 
lished. The affair was a pep meeting 
attended by silver advocates both in 
and out of Congress. 

Mr. Harriss had a ready explanation. 
The silver which the Treasury reported 
his firm held was carried for the ac- 
count of customers, he said. “The only 
reason I am interested in higher priced 
silver is that I know it will be of untold 
benefit to the success of the administra- 
tion in restoring prosperity and nation- 
al solvency.” 

Another holder—50,000 ounces—was 
shown to be the Radio League of the 
Little Flower, sponsor of the weekly 
addresses of the Rev. Charles E. Cough- 
lin, who has strongly urged remonentiz- 
ing silver. Father Coughlin declared: 
“This silver investigation smells to high 
heaven, in so far as it is a dead herring 
smeared across the path of monetary 
reform.” 

Other silver holders: Gene Tunney, 
former heavyweight boxing champion; 
William Jennings Bryan Jr., lawyer son 
of silver’s most famous advocate; E. L. 
Cord, automobile manufacturer; A. At- 
water Kent radio pioneer; Frank A. 
Vanderlip Jr., son of the former presi- 
dent of National City Bank of New 
York; Joseph E. Tumulty, former sec- 
retary to President Wilson; . Everett 
Sanders, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee and former secre- 
tary to President Coolidge. These were 
some of the better-known names. 

Many leading banks also studied the 
list, including Chase National Bank and 
Guaranty Trust Company, both of New 
York, and Bank of America, of San 
Francisco. Several of these issued 
statements pointing out that their sil- 
ver holdings did not mean they specu- 
lated in the metal. Through buying 
Silver and simultaneously selling con- 


for Slow Money Increase 


tracts for future delivery, it was ex- 
plained, they are able to make a small 
profit, currently about 2% per cent, 
resulting from the spread in the price 
of the metal. 

While gossips buzzed, President 
Roosevelt cast gloom among silver lov- 
ers by firmly opposing their plans to 
remonetize the metal during the pres- 
ent session of Congress. Several bills 
have been introduced in recent months, 
differing materially in details, but pro- 
viding in general for the purchase by 
the United States Treasury of enor- 
mous amounts of silver in world mar- 
kets, to be used to back the issue of 
additional silver certificates. One of 
these, the Dies bill, which also involves 
farm relief through the sale abroad of 
American agricultural surpluses in ex- 
change for silver accepted at a pre- 
mium above the world price, has al- 
ready passed the House. 

After talking with Senate and House 
leaders the President turned thumbs 
down on these proposals. Last week he 
elaborated his ideas on the subject. He 
said he was willing to have 30 per cent 
of the nation’s money backed by silver, 
as against about 12 per cent at present, 
but he insisted that this readjustment 
take place gradually, so as to -avoid 
drastic inflation. 

Mr. Roosevelt objected to legislation 
compelling the Treasury to buy silver 
on a large scale abroad, and preferred 
that the goal be reached by interna- 
tional agreement, such as the proposal 





discussed at the London economic con- 
ference last Summer. Principal nations 
were to set aside a 25 per cent re- 
serve of silver in relation to their gold 
holdings. 

Much of the silver agitation in this 
country comes from Idaho, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Colorado, and Arizona, 
where nearly 90 per cent of the do- 
mestic output of silver is produced. 

Three principal arguments are com- 
monly advanced for silver legislation: 
(1) by using silver as a base on which 
to expand currency, prices would be 
raised and general business would im- 
prove; (2) the American silver indus- 
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Father Coughlin (Top) Delivers Encouragement to Senate Silver Bloc, 
in Meeting Attended by Senators Ellison Smith (Left) and Borah 
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Gov. Gen. Frank Murphy (Center) and Philippine Council of State, Aroused Against Sugar Control Bill 


try would be benefited; (3) large-scale 
purchases of silver by this country, 
through increasing the world price of 
the metal, would raise purchasing pow- 
er in silver-using countries and thus re- 
store to Eastern peoples the ability to 
buy American goods. 

Opponents of silver reply: (1) there 
is no shortage of currency in the United 
States today, so silver inflation not only 
is unnecessary but would be downright 
dangerous; (2) the silver industry in 
the United States is relatively unim- 
portant, the amount produced in 1929 
being worth less than the peanut crop 
in that year, or the salmon catch, or 
the grass-seed harvest; (3) with the 
world’s silver supply estimated at as 
high as 12,000,000,000 ounces, the few 
millions the United States might pur- 
chase would be only a drop in the buck- 
et and would have no appreciable effect 
in raising the world price of the metal. 

Since last December the United 
States Government has been buying 
new silver produced in this country at 
the rate of some 24,000,000 ounces 
($15,500,000) a year, approximately the 
country’s total 1932 production. The 
price paid for this metal is about 20 
cents above the price of silver in the 
world market. 


SUGAR: Bill to Limit Imports 
Delayed by Insular Opposition 


“The whole thing is an outrageous 
abuse of the people over whom we have 
guardianship,” fumed Senator Royal 
S. Copeland of New York when Con- 
gress passed the Jones-Costigan Sugar 
Control Bill last week. “The Puerto 
Ricans and the Filipinos are our wards. 
We ought to protect their interests.” 


He was angered by a measure em- 
powering the Secretary of Agriculture 
to limit sugar imports into continental 
United States, by setting quotas for 
outside producing areas, including our 
insular possessions. Gov. Blanton R. 
Winship of Puerto Rico and Gov. Gen. 
Frank Murphy of the Philippines al- 
so waxed indignant. Calling the bill 
“highly discriminatory against the is- 
land and most prejudicial against its 
economic and social welfare,” Gov- 
ernor Winship flew to Washington to 
register his protest in person. Gov- 
ernor General Murphy cabled that the 
measure would leave the Philippines 
with a huge surplus of sugar, throw 
thousands of laborers out of work, and 
paralyze business in the islands. He 
objected particularly to the quota for 
the current year starting as of last 
Jan. 1. 

In view of these protests, President 
Roosevelt delayed signing the bill in 
order to investigate their merits. The 
measure, as passed by Congress, makes 
sugar cane and sugar beets basic ag- 
ricultural commodities under the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act and limits 
domestic production to 1,500,000 tons 
of beet sugar and 260,000 tons of cane 
sugar. This compares with the na- 
tion’s actual production in the 1932- 
1933 crop year of 1,390,000 tons of beet 
sugar and 200,000 tons of cane sugar. 

The measure imposes a processing 
tax on sugar refining, the rate to be 
fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
with the limitation that it shall not ex- 
ceed any reduction in the sugar tariff. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace re- 
cently said: “A tariff reduction will be 
made in an equal amount to the proc- 
essing taxes, thus preventing any in- 
creased cost to consumers.” Proceeds 
of the processing tax will be used to 


make benefit payments to sugar grow- 
ers for reduced acreage. 

In urging Congress to enact a sugar- 
control measure, President Roosevelt 
in February defined its purpose thus: 
“I believe that we can increase the re- 
turns to our own farmers, contribute 
to the economic rehabilitation of Cuba, 
provide adequate quotas for the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, and at the same time 
prevent higher prices to our own con- 
sumers. 

“Consumers have not benefited from 
the disorganized state of sugar pro- 
duction here and in the insular regions. 
Both the import tariff and cost of dis- 
tribution, which together account for 
the major portion of the consumers’ 
price for sugar, have remained relative- 
ly constant during the past three years. 
This situation clearly calls for remedial 
action.” 

As a result of a 35 per cent increase 
in world production during the past 
decade, the price of raw sugar dropped 
from more than 5 cents a pound in 
1923 to its present price of around 1% 
cents. In the United States cane sugar 
is raised in Louisiana and Florida. 
The sugar-beet industry is limited to 
Colorado, California, Idaho, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska and Utah. 

Domestic producers have long been 
protected by tariffs, but the protection 
has been partially offset by admission 
into this country of tariff-free sugar 
from our insular territories, particular- 
ly the Philippines, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

Production in these favored islands 
rapidly expanded in recent years, while 
American purchases of Cuban sugar, 
which had to pay the tariff, was cut in 
half between 1924 and 1933. The re- 
sulting decline in the purchasing power 
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of the Cuban people, which was cli- 
maxed by the revolution last Summer, 
sharply decreased Cuban purchases of 
American products. 


RUBBER: Quotas Set Up to Cure 
The World’s Sickest Industry 


Word leaked out last Monday that 
something had been done in London 
about the world’s sickest industry— 
rubber. Overproduction has run ram- 
pant. In 1925 the United States, the 
world’s largest consumer, imported 
230,000 tons and paid $429,000,000 for 
it. Six years later she imported 60 
per cent more tonnage but paid only 
a sixth as much for it. Rubber, once 
a precious article selling for $2.90 a 
pound, last year sold for 2% cents. 

Most of the world’s annual 700,000 
tons of raw rubber come from British 
and Dutch countries on the shore of the 
China Sea. In that area rubber pro- 
ducers have agreed to prohibit further 
tree planting for five years. 

Furthermore, to prevent the indus- 
try from growing in South and Cen- 
tral America and Africa, export of 
trees was banned. Rubber countries 
were put on quotas totaling 1,019,000 
tons. That this is higher than the peak 
figure of world rubber consumption does 
not seem to worry British and Dutch 
planters. They feel the cure would at 
least lessen competition and prevent 
any local area from stepping up pro- 
duction in hopes of grabbing the world 
market as the Dutch did between 1922 
and 1928. 

Previous plans for resuscitating rub- 
ber have all ended in failure. The most 
disastrous was Lord Stevenson’s six- 
year scheme adopted in 1922. It ap- 
plied only to British possessions, and 
while it was holding British production 
down, thrifty Dutch planters rubbed 
their fat hands together and went to 
work. They practically doubled output 
and gathered handsome profits. 

Native planters are held partly re- 
sponsible for the present rubber de- 
pression. These lazy folk will produce 
only enough latex to pay for a day’s 
wants. If rubber is selling at 50 cents 
a pound they aggravate world short- 
age by producing only one pound. But 
when rubber dips to 5 cents, they pro- 
duce ten pounds, thus aggravating 
overproduction. 


FOX FILM: Qdlum and British 
Firm now big Stockholders 


Floyd Bostwick Odlum, who built the 
Atlas Corporation into the largest 
American investment trust by buying 
up more than a score of other invest- 
ment companies, last week turned his 
attention to movies. 

Joining hands with Robert Fleming 
& Co., a leading British organizer of 
investment trusts, he bought from the 
Chase National Bank (New York) 
200,000 Class A shares of Fox Film 
Corp. at $15 a share. He also got 
options to purchase 400,000 more 
Shares, which would give Atlas and 
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Fleming jointly almost a 25 per cent 
interest in the picture company. 

Control of Fox Films will remain 
with the Chase Bank, which after last 
week’s deal still has more than 1,100,- 
000 of the 2,500,000 shares outstand- 
ing. William Fox, the founder, faded 
out of the picture in 1930. “A group 
of bankers in New York ... formed a 
conspiracy to drive me out of busi- 
ness,” he complained to a Senate com- 
mittee last Summer. 

With such recent successes to its 
credit as “Cavalcade,” “David Harum,” 
“Carolina,” and “State Fair,” the Fox 
Film Corp. (Janet Gaynor, Will Rogers, 
Warner Baxter and Lillian Harvey are 
some of its stars) has been doing nice- 
ly. It turned a net loss of $7,600,000 
for the 40 weeks ended Dec. 31, 1932, 
into a net profit of $1,400,000 for the 
corresponding period last year. 

The British are interested in Fox 
because it controls the Gaumont- 
British Picture Corp., Ltd., England’s 
largest cinematograph exhibitor. Oper- 
ating about 300 theatres. 

“Fifty-Per-Cent” Odlum (“he buys 
everything at 50 cents on the dollar,” 
says a close friend) started the Atlas 
Corporation as a $40,000 investment 
fund for his wife, himself, and another 
couple. Other friends joined, and fi- 
nally stock was sold to the public. In 
the Summer of 1929 he sold most of the 
company’s $6,000,000 holdings and put 
the money in cash and call loans. 

In September of that year Atlas ob- 
tained $9,000,000 more by issuing new 
stock, and Odlum kept that too in 
cash. Thus when the market crash 
came a month later, the company had 
more than four-fifths of its funds 
liquid, with which to pick up bargains. 
Today its assets exceed $120,000,000. 

He regards the depression as an ideal 
period in which to get rich. “I be- 
lieve there’s a better chance to make 
money now than ever before,” he re- 


A. F. Whit 


marked to a lawyer when things looked 
darkest. To prove his point, he went 
out and started buying up investment 
trusts at considerably less than their 
assets were actually worth. 

Mr. Odlum likes working in shirt 
sleeves, playing squash, collecting pic- 
tures, making puns, writing letters 
in longhand, and attending informal 
parties. 

He dislikes coffee, liquor, red meat, 
swanky week-end parties, dictating to 
a stenographer, lengthy post-mortems, 
and hurting people’s feelings. 


RAILROADS: April, 1935, Will 
See Pay Cuts Wholly Restored 


A new wage agreement has post- 
poned a strike in the railroad industry 
for at least a year. Everybody seemed 
pleased. 

President Roosevelt: “I am very glad 
that the railroads and their employes 
have been able to settle their wage dis- 
pute by mutual agreement ... They 
have set a good example.” 

Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation: “It is a trib- 
ute to their wisdom and self-control 
and I congratulate them. The country 
will approve.” 

A. F. Whitney, labor spokesman: 
“We have joined in this agreement to 
comply with the wish of the President 
of the United States in the interest of 
recovery.” 

W. F. Thiehoff, once a section-hand 
himself and now spokesman for rail- 
road managers: “We have been mind- 
ful of the considerations of national 
welfare pressed upon us by the Presi- 
dent . .. and of the forbearance of 
those who have represented the em- 
ployes.” 


Terms: The new agreement, result 
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(Left) and W. F. Thiehoff Setting “A 
Good Example” by Settling the Railway 


age Dispute 
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of months of effort, is considered at 
least a partial victory for labor. A 
short time ago unions refused to con- 
sider a suggestion from President 
Roosevelt, acceptable to employers, 
that the present agreement be. pro- 
longed for six months from July 1. 
Managers yielded to the new pact after 
becoming convinced that labor leaders 
were having difficulty holding their men 
in line. 

The accepted pact covers 21 railroad 
brotherhoods with nearly 1,000,000 
members who work on Class 1 rail- 
roads. It gradually restores the 10 
per cent emergency cut in basic wages 
which has been deducted from pay en- 
velopes of workers since early in 1932. 

Under the new arrangement, 2% per 
cent of the old cut will be added to pay 
envelopes July 1; another 2% per cent, 
Jan. 1; and the remaining 5 per cent, 
Apr. 1, 1935. When the three steps are 
completed the cost to railroads will 
amount to about $12,000,000 a month 
on the basis of today’s wage bill. 


Conditions: This new agreement does 
not mean that all railway workers are 
back on pre-depression basis. Bad 
times have forced many out of jobs. 
Many have been demoted. Following 
the rule of seniority, as the most re- 
cently hired were let go, engineers with 
ten years experience were “bumped” 
back to firemen, conductors to brake- 
men, and so on down the ranks. 

Only last week the Department of 
Labor released results of a study of 
1,000 railway employes and their fam- 
ilies made with the aid of eighteen 
standard railway unions, during the 
period from May to October, 1933. The 
report covered a body of men “that has 
been by no means the least favored.” 

Concerned with every occupational 
class of workers except locomotive en- 
gineers, the study revealed sadly 
shrunken incomes. Savings were ex- 
hausted, homes lost, and insurance con- 
verted into cash to meet bills. Two- 
thirds of the workers reported a loss of 
at least 20 per cent in income. Half 
had lost 30 per cent or more. 

At the beginning of the depression, 
424 families had some savings. At the 
time of the study only 31 families had 
their savings intact. Less than one- 
third retained even a part. Out of 370 
home owners, 44 lost their homes, and 
only six of the losers obtained any cash 
in the transaction. In 464 families some 
insurance was dropped and 325 workers 
gave up accident insurance completely. 

There was also the problem of assist- 
ing people less fortunate. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the families reported 
that in 1932 they had contributed cash 
or groceries to friends or relatives, and 
more than one-fifth reported that per- 
sons in distress were living with them 
at the time of the study. 


s 
WEEK IN FINANCE: A. T. & T. 


Stock Held Mostly by Women 
More than half (56 per cent) of the 


stockholders of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. are women, 





and almost one-third are housewives, 
Cc. S. Van Cise, assistant treasurer of 
the company, revealed this week. 

With 681,000 owners of its common 
shares, A. T. & T. stock is believed to 
be the most widely held investment in 
the world. No individual stockholder 
owns as much as one-fifth of one per 
cent of the shares outstanding. Em- 
ployes of A. T. & T. and its 24 associ- 
ated operating companies comprise 
more than 16 per cent of all share- 
holders. 

The company has maintained its an- 
nual dividend of $9 per common share 
right through the depression. 

AMSTERDAM BOURSE: Dutch stock- 
brokers are up in arms over American 
competition on their home grounds. On 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange, where 
one-third of the trading is in American 
securities, branch offices of New York 
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Hale Holden, Chairman of the 
Board of the Southern Pacific 


Stock Exchange firms, which are ex- 
empt from the Dutch stamp tax, get 
the cream of the business with New 
York. 

A Bourse committee last week urged 
the government to remedy this situa- 
tion by levying the tax on transactions 
made through American houses. The 
Dutch also want their competitors to 
be made “extraordinary members” of 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange, which 
would mean they could not deal with 
the public, but only with other mem- 
bers. 

Trading in American securities has 
flourished in Holland since 1840, the 
volume frequently exceeding transac- 
tions in British stocks and bonds. Am- 
sterdam is five hours ahead of New 
York in time, so the “American mar- 
ket” there opens at 3 P. M., or simul- 
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taneously with the opening of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

CANDY: The country is rapidly re- 
gaining its taste for sweets, the Na- 
tional Confectioners Association an- 
nounced Monday. Sales of chocolates in 
the first two.months of this year in- 
creased more than 26 per cent over the 
corresponding period in 1933. The Far 
West has been nibbling sweetmeats 
faster than the rest of the country, the 
figures indicate. About a quarter of a 
billion dollars worth of all types of 
candy is sold in the U. S. annually. 

PROSPERITY: Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins has her own prosper- 
ity platform. She outlined it last 
week to the Tennessee Valley Institute 
in Chattanooga. 

1. Shorter Hours. 

2. Prohibition of child labor. 

3. Unemployment insurance. 

4. Provisions for aged workers. 

5. Adequate workmen’s compensation 
laws. 

Here lies America’s road to prosper- 
ity and the promise of stability against 
future depressions, said the secretary. 
“A sense of security is the need of soci- 
ety today. We are suffering from the 
poverty of fear and insecurity resulting 
from individual uneasiness caused by 
man having no guarantee of his job. 

“The New Deal is a success as far as 
it has gone,” she declared but “we are 
not through the woods.” 

PROXY WAR: Walter E. Meyer, 
New York attorney, likes to fight even 
if odds are overwhelmingly against him. 
As a director and minority stockholder 
of the St. Louis Southwestern railway, 
better known as the Cotton Belt Route, 
he appealed last week to fellow stock- 
holders for proxies for the annual 
meeting May 2. 

The Southern Pacific Co. controls Cot- 
ton Belt through ownership of 87 per 
cent of its shares, but Mr. Meyer is de- 
termined to fight “against the high- 
handed tactics” used by the majority 
owner. 

He wrote stockholders that “the 
Southern Pacific Co. ... has been send- 
ing over the St. Louis Southwestern 
so-called perishable traffic, consisting 
of citrus fruits and vegetables,” which 
were carried by the Cotton Belt at a 
loss of more than $6,000,000 for 1928- 
1931. Southern Pacific’s motive, he 
charged, was to discourage minority 
stockholders from holding their stock. 

Hale Holden, chairman of Southern 
Pacific, refused to comment. 

A thorn in the side of Southern Pa- 
cific for several years, Mr. Meyer last 
month brought suit in Federal Court 
to restrain that road from continuing 
control over the Cotton Belt Route, 
seeking an injunction and triple dam- 
ages for violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. 

Although located in the cotton belt, 
as its nickname indicates, only about 
5 per cent of the tonnage St. Louis 
Southwestern carries is cotton. Run- 
ning between St. Louis, Mo., and Dal- 
las and Fort Worth, Texas, it hauls 
principally oil, gravel, sand, and lumber. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





A.N.P.A.: Publishers Congregate 


To Exchange News and Views 


Fourth Estate’s shining lights gath- 
ered last week at the palatial Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York for the 
forty-eighth annual session of The 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation and annual meeting of The 
Associated Press. 


Newspaper men seemed to be off on 
their best year since 1929. The first 
quarter of 1934 found advertising reve- 
nue mainstay of all newspapers, up 21.6 
per cent over last year. 

Even more encouraging, publishers 
were cutting into recent gains of radio, 
billboard, and magazine advertising. In 
1932 they collected 46.4 of the national 
advertising dollar. Last year they got 
48.6 cents. Almost every United States 
newspaper took a forward surge in cir- 
culation. 

Regardless of this cheering fact in- 
dividual publishers and special commit- 
tees resolved that the New Deal was 
not all sweetness and bliss. 

Such Brain Trust legislation as the 
Securities Act (let the seller beware) 
rankled publishers. By cutting the 
number of stock issues it cut volume 
of financial advertising. The proposed 
Tugwell Bill to place governmental re- 
strictions on advertising of patent nos- 
trums was also opposed. Stout oppo- 
sition was voiced against the Child La- 
bor Amendment, obviously because 
most publishers depend on youngsters 
to deliver papers. To prevent passage 
of such legislation publishers are 
“watching its progress closely, prepar- 
ing to take action if necessary.” 

After listening to four days of 
speeches, the publishers followed what 
has become a custom and elected How- 
ard Davis of The New York Herald 
Tribune president, for the third time. 
The talking was mostly done by such 
non-newspaper celebrities as Anna 
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Eleanor Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia, and Prof. William 
Lyon Phelps. The real powers of the 
Fourth Estate said little. For the most 
part Kent Cooper of the Associated 
Press, Karl Bickel of the United Press, 
and Joseph V. Connolly of Hearst’s In- 
ternational News Service sat quietly 
in the background. 

Together their wire services supply 
several million words of news a day— 
more than the average newspaper 
would dig up ina month. Their yearly 
operating cost runs close to $25,000,- 
000, and they have nearly 200,000 miles 
of leased wires in the United States. 

A routine Chinese story which break- 
fast table readers skip over casually 
may cost $300 in cable tolls alone. 


Associated Press: Besides the main 
trunk lines which spray out of AP’s 
New York office, nearly every State in 


ACME 


Karl Bickel of United Press 


the union has its own network to cover 
local news. At the top of this organi- 
zation, financed by $10,000,000 in an- 
nual dues from member papers, is 54- 
year-old Kent Cooper. 

Handsome and immaculately dressed, 
he might be the prototype of all self- 
made men. Born at Columbus, Ind., he 
started in his trade when he was 7 by 
peddling papers. When he was 13 he 
was a cub reporter, later a typesetter, 
and afterward, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. 

After working on Indianapolis pa- 
pers with Ray Long, Mr. Cooper went 
to work for AP in 1910. General man- 
ager since 1925, he lives in a big Park 
Avenue penthouse looking down on the 
late Ivar Kreuger’s elaborate pent- 
house. 

Mr. Cooper is generally given credit 
for weaning AP from flat, factual re- 
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Kent Cooper of Associated Press 


porting that marked Melville E. Stone’s 
regime and making its stories more 
sprightly and readable. Always alert 
for something new, he had a surprise 
for this year’s AP convention: begin- 
ning next Fall he proposes to start a 
telephone picture service. 

It will be expensive. Each new ma- 
chine bought by wire-picture subscrib- 
ers from the manufacturer, American 
Telegraph and Telephone Co., will cost 
$16,000, and annual wire tolls for the 
10,000-mile telephone circuit will be 
$560,000. The machines, a new inven- 
tion, will send a half-page picture 
across the continent in seventeen min- 
utes. Mr. Cooper expects 25 newspa- 
pers to subscribe and carry the heavy 
financial burden. 

AP competitors, principally Hearst 
and Scripps Howard, fought all the way 
through the convention against the new 
idea. Opponents contended that it 
would force other wire services into 
added expense at a time when few pub- 
lishers like the idea of spending money. 
Nevertheless, AP subscribers voted to 
accept Mr. Cooper’s idea. 


United Press: Karl Bickel hurried, 
back from Spain last fortnight to be 
on hand for the convention. It was his 
annual opportunity to tell the gentry 
of the Fourth Estate what they could 
get out of UP’s $8,000,000 worth of 
annual world-wide news. 

In 1907, fresh out of Stanford and 
with only a few years’ newspaper ex- 
perience on Coast papers, Karl Bickel 
went with UP the year it was founded. 
President since 1923, his tremendous 
enthusiasm and vitality, his unequaled 
salesmanship have been a boon to UP. 
Today about 1,250 United States pa- 
pers buy its service. In addition, 22 
Italian newspapers, 30 German, 53 Brit- 
ish, 13 in the Philippines, 1 in Hong- 
kong, 1 in Singapore, and 95 in South 
America have UP wires spewing world 
news into their offices. 

Bickel foresaw China would be a 
great news center in the early '20s and 
spotted Eastern Asia with correspon- 
ents. They were ready when the guns 
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began to roar. Now he is keeping his 
sharp eyes on South America. Besides 
seeing that continent as a vast news 
center he sees in it one, of the great- 
est fields of expansion for his United 
Press. 

When not snapping out orders in his 
Forty-Second Street, New York, office, 
Mr. Bickel is generally trotting over 
the globe looking in on UP bureaus and 
on world news makers, or skipping 
over the United States. When he does 
come to a full halt it is in his Gra- 
mercy Park apartment or aboard his 
75-foot cruiser houseboat which he ties 
up off the Larchmont Yacht Club. 


International News Service: Begin- 
ning as a telegraphic link between Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s San Francisco 
Examiner and his New York Evening 
Journal, INS has grown in 25 years un- 
til it now has 400-odd United States 
clients and 500 foreign customers for 
special cable dispatches. . 

The first to experiment with “print- 
er” machines—the telegraph sending 
and receiving machines that work like 
typewriters—the service is now com- 
pletely “printerized.” Over these ma- 
chines fly names of newspaperdom’s 
biggest men. Using the old Hearstian 
trick of hiring “name” writers, INS 
has men like Floyd Gibbons, Edwin C. 
Hill, H. R. Knickerbocker, and Arno 
Dosch-Fleurot working for it. 

The spark plug of this organization is 
a quiet, soft-spoken, 39-year-old man, 
Joseph V. Connolly. From his shabby 
little office in King Features, the Hearst 
syndicate which supplies newspapers 
with Jiggs, Skippy, and dozens of 
others, he directs the destinies of INS 
upstairs and International Photos 
downstairs. 

Born in New Haven, Conn., he went 
to work on a local.paper when he was 
17. After four years he decided to try 
metropolitan newspaper work and got 
a job on The New York Sun. Barely 
a year later, he resigned and went to 
war as a Lieutenant in a machine gun 
company. After the war he went back 
to The Sun, then, in 1920, to King Fea- 
tures. 

Under his management King Fea- 
tures became one of the most profitable 
links in the Hearst chain. Connolly 
spent money buying comic strips like 
a maharajah on a Paris vacation. But 
he always managed to sell them for far 
more than they cost. This ability to 
make money pleased the “Old Man” and 
made Connolly one of Hearst’s favorite 
sons. In 1931 he was placed at the 
head of INS. 


COW JUDGING: Ad Men’s I. Q. 
Tested by Hoard’s Dairyman 


“Be Popular! 

“Surprise Your Friends! 

“Be The Life of the Party! 

“Learn to Judge Cows. 

“Just imagine the fun you can have 
... While other smarties think they’re 
being big stuff by speaking to the 
waiter in French, you can talk with 
ease and aplomb... about ‘the well- 


spread rump,’ ‘capacious udders,’ ‘three 
teaters,’ etc. 

“And if your I. Q. is above normal, 
you will receive a chromium-plated di- 
ploma.” 

Thus, several weeks ago the Fourth 
Annual Advertising Men’s Cow Judg- 
ing Contest was announced by Hoard’s 
Dairyman, only United States maga- 
zine dedicated solely to the cow. Last 
week winners, mostly men connected 
with agricultural advertising agencies, 
were announced. Purely a promotion 
idea, the contest generally has about 
350 entrants. 

From a booklet of pictures of side, 
top and rear views of five kinds of cows 
(Jerseys, Holsteins, Brown Swiss, 
Guernseys, and Ayrshires) entrants 
must pick the best. Even those who do 
not know the fine points of cows were 
encouraged to pass judgment. “Do not 
worry,” read the instructions, “about 
the characteristics of the different 
breeds if you are not quite familiar 
with them.” 

While advertising men generally en- 
ter the contest with tongue-in-cheek, 
such is not the case with Hoard’s con- 
test among genuine dairymen. As 
many as 45,000 in the ten-State dairy 
belt try each year to pick winners. 
Honor, not great wealth, goes with first 
prize, which is $30. 

The national dairy farm magazine 
was founded by William D. Hoard, of 
whom Gutzon Borglum made a statue, 
now on the University of Wisconsin 
campus. Shortly after the Civil War, 
Hoard went West to Wisconsin from 
New York State. With a reformer’s 
zeal he surveyed the situation, then 
went to work. The whole area had 
been sown in wheat year after year, 
until the soil was so poor it would 
scarcely return the seeds planted. Hoard 
started preaching dairy farming as the 
only practicable means of getting any- 
thing out of the sterile ground, and 
started a magazine to use as a pulpit. 

He formed dairymen’s associations, 
and searched for ways of getting more 
than 10 cents a pound for butter and 
40 cents a hundred for milk. Finally, 
in recognition of his work, friends sent 
him to Madison as Governor. 

His son Frank has also devoted his 
life to this work. On the famous Hoard 
experimental farm at Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., he showed skeptics how he pas- 
tured twice as many cows on a field 
by using fertilizer to make better grass. 
A close personal friend, though a po- 
litical enemy of Bob LaFollette Sr., 
Frank Hoard came perilously near fol- 
lowing his father’s example and be- 
coming Governor. Offered the Repub- 
lican nomination, he was tempted, but 
decided to stick to farming and editing. 

He and his son run the magazine, 
which has a world-wide circulation of 
180,000 and is the Baedeker of dairy 
farming. All of its five editors are as 
much at home with a milk pail as 
they are with a typewriter. They give 
cow news and tell farmers such use- 
ful things as how to build better feed 
bins, how to get more and better 
hay from their land, and how to make 
cheese of surplus milk. 
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LAURA INGALLS: Flyer Adds 
17,000-Mile Solo to Record 


Into Floyd Bennett Field, New York, 
last week roared a big, cream-colored, 
Lockheed Air Express plane. It was a 
man’s plane—big, fast, powerful, and 
not the world’s easiest to handle. Yet 
from the cockpit stepped a 115-pound 
dimple-chinned girl (see cover). She 
was youthful Laura Ingalls and she 
was back from a 17,000-mile loop of 
South America—a feat that may make 
her 1934’s outstanding woman flyer. 

In exactly two months she had 
swooped down the Atlantic Coast to 
Miami, then through the Caribbean 
countries, thence on to Peru. Finally, 
Mar. 21, she was ready for what she 
thought was to be the trip’s worst 
jump—the high hurdle over the Andes 
from Santiago, Chile, to Buenos Aires. 
No American woman before her had 
soloed over the high, frigid mountains. 

Up and up climbed the big plane, its 
Wasp motor screaming in the rare air 
18,000 feet above the sea. Once on top, 
‘it was a magnificent joy ride” and the 
deadly, jagged death-trap below was 
“gorgeous.” The 105-minute mountain 
trip behind, Miss Ingalls streaked over 
Argentina’s immense, airport-like pam- 
pas, then up the coast toward Brazil. 

Back home in her native New York 
last week Miss Ingalls, frail and tiny, 
exulted: “I had a wonderful trip and 
didn’t lose a thing—not even a garter.” 

Into the few years of her adult life 
the 29-year-old woman has crowded 
enough for the average lifetime. Born 
in Brooklyn, she went to Brooklyn 
Heights Seminary until an aunt shipped 
her to Vienna and Paris to study sing- 
ing. 

Then came secretarial work in the 
vast Metropolitan Museum of Art, fol- 
lowed—to her conservative family’s 
horror—by a brief career as a detec- 
tive. When sleuthing proved impractical, 
she turned to the air. Scraping together 
enough money for a short air course, 
she went to St. Louis. Her money gone 
she got a job in the air school and net- 
ted enough to pay for an advanced 
course. In 1930 she received a pilot’s 
license. 

With the right to fly, she was off. 
Always singing, generally arias of 
Verdi operas, she looped her plane 980 
times to a record. Then she barrel- 
rolled it 714 times to another record. 
The Summer of 1931, with a great 
burst of ballyhoo, she announced that 
she would fly the Atlantic. When noth- 
ing further happened, aviation report- 
ers eyed all Ingalls doings warily. 

Her South American loop, first such 
solo flight ever made, covered 23 
countries and put her in the front ranks 
of the world’s women flyers. Longer 
than the 10,000-mile Australian flight 
that Amy Johnson Mollison rode to 
fame, it should make Laura Ingalls 
one of the most promising entries 
in the $50,000 London-Australia race 
next Fall. 
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FOR A NEW DOG 
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18 HAS to be done. Even a new publication > 
with a 1934 tempo must resort to figures to Ov 7 
prove its claims. 











Advertising thrives only when it is read— 
by the right people. Unless the publication in Yr 
which it appears is read thoroughly, advertising 

is a hit-or-miss proposition. The people who 

read NEWS-WEEK thoroughly total many times 

its paid circulation. The average is 4.28 read- 5 


by page readers. That’s why the NEWS-WEEK 


market is so responsive. | 


3 


Specific information, now available, shows 4\ 
that NEWS-WEEK has engaged the interest of 0 
the entrepreneur market (employers who assume © 


ers* per copy and over 91%** are regular page QO 


the risk and management of business). For 
months the presence of coupon copy in NEWS- 
WEEK has indicated unusual effectiveness, i.e., 
a magazine thoroughly read by people who must 
keep thoroughly informed. 


*Based on questionnaire returns from 12 50 subscribers 


1 Original subscriber 
1.43 Other readers in family 
1.85 Other readers outside family 


4.28 Total readers for each copy. 


** Erratum 


Last week we claimed 89.92% page by 
page readers. The inclusion of late re- 
turns has boosted this to 91.32%. 
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FORETASTE: Schoolgirls “Co 
To College” for a Week-End 


High school girls, to whom college 
means an untried and glorious adven- 
ture in freedom, received a foretaste of 
that future bliss last week-end. They 
also received advice, counsel, and dem- 
onstration in actualities of college life 
for their sex. The girls, guests of New 
Jersey College for Women at New 
Brunswick, slept in the college dormi- 
tories, ate in the college dining room, 
and attended classes. 

Presidents, wardens, and deans -of 
women’s colleges addressed the future 
students. Subjects covered were not all 
confined to the academic field. 

“Necking is all right if you do it be- 
cause you like to,” Warden Laura Scales 
of Smith College explained to her ado- 
lescent audience in her turn on the plat- 
form. But it is wrong if you do it just 
because you think it is smart. Once, 
she said, there were definite actions to 
base standards on. Today it is left al- 
most entirely to the individual girl. 

In between teas, parties, and quieter 
hours in dormitory rooms, the girls 
listened to President Marion Park of 
Bryn Mawr, President Ada Comstock 
of Radcliffe, and others. They heard 
about “Adjusting Yourself to the Mod- 
ern World,” “College and the Modern 
World,” and “Why I Believe in College.” 

Undergraduates gave candidates for 
the classes of 1938 the “low down” on 
everything from student government 
and decorating a college room to proper 
campus clothes, costs, and “dates.” 
Finally representatives of eleven East- 
ern Women’s colleges held individual 
conferences with high school guests on 
the problem of choosing a college. 

“College and the Modern World,” as 
New Jersey College called its pre-col- 
lege guidance program, was not limited 
to its own prospective students. The 
idea of Margaret T. Corwin, dean of 
N. J. C. since last February, it was the 
cooperative venture of Barnard, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Goucher, Mount 
Holyoke, New Jersey College, New 
York University, Radcliffe, Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley. 

Dean Corwin felt—and the colleges 
and more than 500 high school princi- 
pals agreed—that colleges should “pre- 
pare high school students for the prob- 
lems they meet without warning upon 
entrance to college.” 


INAUGURATED: Colligan Takes 
Over Reins of Hunter College 


This Friday the largest women’s col- 
lege in the world inaugurates its fourth 
president. In the presence of Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, city officials, 
and college representatives, Dr. Eugene 
A. Colligan assumes the presidency of 
New York City’s public Hunter Col- 
lege. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1888, Dr. Colli- 
gan, is a product of city schools and 
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EVE HARRISON 
Dr. Eugene Colligan, President of 
World’s Largest Women’s College 


Columbia University. From a grade 
school teacher in Brooklyn, he rose 
through the ranks of high school in- 
structor and principal, Professor of 
history at Fordham University, and 
Associate Superintendent of New 
York’s schools. Last May, supposedly 
with the late Boss John McCooey’s 
help, he was elected to his new post. 

Shrewd and hard-headed looking, he 
has ambitious plans for Hunter. He is 
interested in reviving college tradition. 
Located in a noisy hurrying city, its 
students are not cloistered. With 
classes scattered among the college’s 
original Gothic brick buildings, four 
new buildings in the Bronx, a midtown 
loft, and an old public school, Hunter 
accomodates in its day, evening and 
Summer sessions almost 20,000 young 
women pupils. About 50 per cent plan 
to become teachers; most are intent in 
taking full advantage of a free edu- 
cation. None are rich; half work out- 
side college hours. The conditions do 
not make for “college spirit.” 


Yet Hunter has the usual student 
government, sororities, and athletic 
teams. Its leading social event is an 
annual “sing” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Dr. Colligan is fostering 
a student-faculty forum, as much for 
social benefits, as for exchange of 
opinion. 

Hunter also has history. Founded in 
1870 as Normal College, it was one 
of the country’s first free colleges as 
well as one of the first women’s col- 
leges. A special “traditions committee” 
of students is now busily exploring 
these brownstone beginnings, collect- 
ing old songs, and discovering origins 
of customs. 

Since he has been at Hunter (he be- 
came acting president last September), 
Dr. Colligan has also been studying 
its curriculum and will probably make 
changes. But at present he is more 
interested in individualizing education 
for his 20,000 students and in giving 
them plenty of opportunity for social, 
cultural development, 
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SCIENCE 


MEDICINE: Doctors Have Some 
Success Making the Dead Live 





While all medical men are interested 
in keeping sick patients alive, few have 
studied the possibility of fetching the 
dead back to life. An exception is a 
tall, serious-faced young University of 
California medical graduate, Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Cornish. Financed by CWA 
funds he has lately put Berkeley mon- 
grel dogs to death with ether and nitro- 
gen. Then he has tried to bring them 
back with artificial respiration, violent 
heart stimulants, and drugs to prevent 
blood from forming brain clots. 

With a fine flair for newspaper head- 
lines the first dog was named Lazarus 
II, but his resurrection, unlike the bibli- 
cal Lazarus’s, was only momentary. 
Lazarus III lived a few hours. Lazarus 
IV was killed Friday, Apr. 13. For 
eight minutes after the shabby brute 
had been dosed to death he was allowed 
to go unattended. Then Dr. Cornish 
and his helpers flew to work. 

One plunked him on a teeter board 
for artificial respiration. Another punc- 
tured an artery and started forcing a 
soup of defibrinated dog’s blood (blood 
with clotting material removed), liver 
extract, and epinephrin into his body. 
The dog’s heart began to beat faintly. 

Day by day he grew stronger until 
early this week he was able to bark, 
move his legs, and take nourishment. 
The worst setback Dr. Cornish had to 
face was that his dog had developed a 
head cold, despite the room being kept 
at body temperature. Though living, 
Lazarus IV had little chance of being a 
normal dog again. He was still in a 
coma, and indications pointed to brain 
deterioration which had set in during 
the eight minutes he was a dead dog. 
Dr. Cornish’s experiments seemed in 
danger Monday when he was asked to 
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leave the campus by The University’s 
Vice President because of ‘“objection- 
able publicity.” 

While the Cornish work has been 
spectacular, even more important heart 
work has recently been done by a bald- 
ish, 41-year-old Harvard medical gradu- 
ate, working in New York. He is Al- 
bert Solomon Hyman, a cartiologist 
and the developer of the artificial heart 
“pace maker.” 

His experimental dog has been dead 
thirteen times and each time has been 
brought back to vivacious, normal life 
with the five-inch gold needle which Dr. 
Hyman plunges directly into the right 
auricle of the heart. Once in place a 
tiny electric generator is started that 
irritates the heart muscle with electric 






























current 72 times a minute, effectually 
reproducing the work of dead heart 









cells that generate a one-thousandth 
volt current to make the blood pump 
work. 

Dr. Hyman has also brought back to 
life 100-odd humans, dead from shock 
and accidents that did not impair vital 
organs. 


The Hyman “pace maker’ | gs 
must be used within twelve minutes WHERE ARE YOU GOING, 


after “cardiac standstill” is noted. 
Otherwise brain deterioration would be 
apt to make the revived patient insane. 

The whole apparatus weighs only two 
pounds, and is small .enough to fit into 
any doctor’s medicine bag. 


+ 
N. A. of S.: Scientists Meet, Tell 


New Universal Secrets 


The members of the National Acad- “AND WHEN YOU TRAVEL, 


emy of Sciences gathered in Washing- 
ton last week to hear how the universe 
has been spring housecleaned, see the 
first photographs of the atom, and look 
at a single formula that tied electricity, 


gravity, magnetism, and atomic action | “IN CLEANLY COMFORT 


and 


together with mathematical symbols. 
The venerable society, created by 
Act of Congress and pen stroke of 
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MY PRETTY MAID?” 
“I’M GOING A-TRAVELING, 


SIR,” SHE SAID. 


HOW DO YOU GO?” 
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wT WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Robert E. Cornish (Right) and His Assistant, Feed- 
ing Lazarus IV, a Dog Which They Brought Back to Life 
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Abraham Lincoln, learned that bounda- 
ries of knowledge had pushed farther 
out into space. 


Astronomy: From Mt. Wilson ob- 
servatory in California came the man 
who has “seen and probed more of the 
universe than any other person’”—Dr. 
Edwin Hubble. 

First he described the bubble of 
space, 600,000,000 light years in diam- 
eter, which he had scrutinized with his 
100-inch telescope. No man _ has 
squinted farther out into the universe 
than this, yet it roughly represents 
only a little of the unseen whole. Dr. 
Hubble believes the universe is 6,000,- 
000,000 light years in diameter. 

The California astronomer dwelt on 
the mathematically beautiful formula 
of the Belgian priest Abbe LeMaitre, 
of the expanding universe. He told of 
observable bits of nebulae which he 
had seen flying off into nothingness at 
15,000 miles a second. New formulae 
seem to show these bits of the uni- 
verse are picking up speed. For every 
1,000,000 light years they are distant, 
they travel 100 miles a second faster. 
What, he asked himself, happened be- 
yond the observable limit? At this 
point the Californian dived into the 
Space that man’s weak eyes have yet 
to see. 

At space’s outer limit, he figured, 
nebulae should achieve the speed of 
light—186,000 miles a second—at which 
point they would dissolve. Here, the 
space frontiersman believes there is no 
matter, consequently no space. 


Physicists: Most perplexing of the 
physicists at the meeting was sauve 
Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington who con- 
fused his listeners by attempting to tie 
together the relativity theory of Ein- 
stein and the quantum theory of Dirac. 
Making certaiu proad assumptions, re- 
solving all units into basic terms, Ed- 
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dington expressed the whole physical 
world from tiny atoms to big nebulae 
with Xs and Ys. To help him achieve 
this mental twister he employed the 
new “principle of uncertainty.” 

To newspaper men he explained it 
thus: “Everything—even ignorance— 
has certain limits beyond which it 
cannot go. The police authorities are 
looking for the desperado Dillinger and 
are ignorant of his whereabouts. Yet 
their ignorance of his definite location 
cannot be greater than some 12,000 
miles.” 

The same day that Sir Arthur played 
with quantum mechanics, a United 
States physicist, Arthur Holley Comp- 
ton of the University of Chicago, 
showed lantern slides of the first pic- 
tures ever taken of atoms. 

The Compton atoms of helium, argon 
and neon looked like coronal pictures of 
an eclipsed sun. But instead of the 
black core of a sun eclipse, the atoms 
had a white center, because the ap- 
paratus was unable to pierce the atom 
core for a detailed picture. Around 
the core were blurred, wavy lines. 
Frankly Dr. Compton admitted his pic- 
tures were “tintypes” and that years 
might pass before any candid camera 
could get sharp pictures of the uni- 
verse’s building blocks. 

To get his phenomenal pictures, Dr. 
Compton could not depend on normal 
light shining on an invisible atom and 
snapping it with a camera. He had 
to shoot x-rays at them for illumina- 
tion and then train a microscopic 
camera at them. 

“In the experimental set-up,” he said, 
“a parallel beam of x-rays falls on an 
atom which gives a characteristic dif- 
fraction pattern. (Best known diffrac- 
tion pattern is the ring around the 
moon which foretells rain, and which 
is caused by moonlight passing through 
moisture-laden air.) We cannot, how- 
ever, isolate a single atom nor could we 
measure the feeble light scattered from 
it. Actually we measure the x-ray dif- 
fraction pattern of a gas consisting of 
billions of atoms distributed at random. 
If there are 1,000,000 atoms present we 
know that the pattern is the same as 
that due to just one atom except that 
it is 1,000,000 times as intense. Our 
pictures . . . correspond to an average 
picture of 1,000,000 atoms... .” 


Biology: The next most exciting pa- 
per on the program was read by Dr. 
W. J. V. Osterhout, 62-year-old Dutch- 
American worker of Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research. He described 
his studies of the stonewort, a pond 
plant. 

Carefully he knifed away bits of the 
plant’s cells to investigate the cause 
of plant and animal consciousness and 
unconsciousness. Inside the cells he 
found a substance which he gave the 
name “R.” When he washed organic 
“R” away with distilled water the 
cells were insensitive to irritation. 
When “R” was regenerated, sensitivity 
returned. 

Dr. Osterhout hopes his substance 
will turn out to be “the stuff of con- 
sciousness” which seems to be washed 
away when man is anesthetized. 
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ACQUITTED: Bishop Cannon Is 
Cleared of Abuse of Funds 


“Bishop, I said I’d hug you if you 
were acquitted,” shouted an excited 
woman last Friday in District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court. 

“Hug away,” said Bishop James 
Cannon Jr. of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South (see cover). He had 
just been cleared of conspiracy to vio- 
late the Corrupt Practices Act in his 
1928 campaign against Alfred E. 
Smith for President. 

“It is a victory for Protestantism,” 
exclaimed the woman. The Bishop 
nodded agreement, turned to hug the 
wife he married four years ago, and 
then to pat the shoulder of Miss Ada 
L. Burroughs, his secretary and co- 
defendant in the three-week trial. 

All hustled from court, passing on 
the way some indicted gamblers who, 
learning the news, greeted the Bishop 





ACME 
Bishop Cannon’s Wife (Left) and 
His Secretary, Miss Ada Burroughs 


with Bronx Cheers. Outside, a taxi- 
driver, seeing the commotion, yelled: 
“What’s up? Is that Dillinger?” 

“Naw,” shouted a spectator, “It’s 
his brother.” 

The Bishop departed for his hotel, 
napped, and then took a train to Jack- 
son, Miss., to report to his church’s 
quadrennial convention and defend 
himself against possible removal for 
superannuation. 

The 69-year-old clergyman and his 
innocuous-looking secretary had tried 
for five years to avoid trial on charges 
first aired to a Senate committee by 
Representative George H. Tinkham 
(Rep.) of Massachusetts. But the 
Supreme Court said they must be tried. 

The Bishop and Miss Burroughs, said 
the prosecutor, conspired not to report 
$48,000 of a $65,300 contribution to the 
anti-Smith Democrats, as required by 
law if the money were used in two or 
more States. He also said that the 
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Bishop used a large part for personal 
expenses. 

When E. C. Jameson, president of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
and donor of the disputed $48,000, took 
the stand, Miss Burroughs began the 
stenographic record at which she scrib- 
bled throughout the trial. He had met 
the Bishop, said Mr. Jameson, through 
C. Bascom Slemp, President Coolidge’s 
secretary. He had given the prelate 
nine checks, some made out to James 
Cannon Jr., some to cash, and some to 
his own bank. “I was only a contribu- 
tor,” he said in a squeaky voice, when 
asked where the money was used. 

Frank R. McNinch, chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, knew 
$4,800 was received from Bishop Can- 
non for use in North Carolina, but not 
where the Bishop got the money. Ernest 
H. Cherrington received a $12,000 loan 
from the Bishop, but it had no con- 
nection with the campaign. The pros- 
ecutor presented evidence to show the 
Bishop had used campaign money for 
an estate he was administrating, and 
tried to get admission of stock deals. 

“I wouldn’t want to convict the 
mangiest yellow dog on the worst 
street in Washington on such evidence,” 
screamed Mr. Cannon’s lawyer, de- 
manding a direct acquittal. But Judge 
Peyton Gordon twiddled the black rib- 
bon attached to his glasses, and or- 
dered the trial to proceed. 

Following a few character witnesses, 
the Bishop took the stand. The un- 
reported contributions, he asserted 
were spent only in Virginia. There was 
no need to report them. Miss Bur- 
roughs could not have conspired with 
him, because she did not know about 
all the contributions. He deposited 
them in a safe deposit box in Richmond 
and a “good tin box in Washington.” 

Then Miss Burroughs testified she 
was certain there was no conspiracy, 
but not certain about financial details. 
Her records have disappeared. The 
Bishop explained they were in satchels 
and thrown out, he supposed because 
the satchels were needed for something 
else. 

“The government has not produced 
one thing against this little woman,” 
shouted Miss Burrough’s attorney in 
summation. 

“T am talking to preserve a name 
that has been a household word for 40 
years,” said Bishop Cannon’s lawyer. 

“The law is,” said a prosecutor “that 
you can’t convict one without the other. 
It’s nothing in the world but hiding be- 
hind a woman’s skirts and trying to 
make her innocent, because by making 
her innocent he makes himself inno- 
cent.” 

But the jury believed the “little wom- 
an” and the Bishop were innocent. 


- 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Lie Detector 
Fails on Jekyll-Hyde Guard 


A Chicago grand jury last week in- 
dicted a prisoner who says he is Burt 
Armstrong, a New York renting agent, 
but who police say is Allen R. Hammel, 
armored. express guard who disap- 
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burn, belching and nausea. They contain no 
soda nor any water soluble alkali. When TUMS 
correct the acid condition, any excess passes off 
inert and unabsorbed. Try TUMS yourself— 
whenever foods or gassy drinks bring on 
stomach distress. Handy—effective. Get a roll 
today at any drug store—only 10c. 

Beart pew fd oot Mead she 

LEWIS COMPANY, Dept, W.48, St Loule, Mo. 


FOR THE TUMMY 
\2\:\ N)=y= 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
















For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable [Nel 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 








PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


Located in quiet and charm- 
ing Gramercy Park, conve- 
nient to all destinations, 
this delightful Hotel offers 
unusual environment, at- 
tractive rooms and excellent 
cuisine at moderate prices. 


ROOF TERRACES * SOLARIUMS 


$2ADAY $10A WEEK 


o 
Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 
s 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 
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peared in December with $39,000. He 
may also be Robert Lee Hammel, dis- 
charged for bribery in 1918 from the 
Columbus, Ohio, police force. 

Arrested a fortnight ago in Philadel- 
phia, the prisoner was identified as 
Allen Hammel by his wife, two chil- 
dren, and ten express company em- 
ployes. “Lady, I never saw you before 
in my life,” he said as his “wife” threw 
her arms about him. A lie detector 
was attached to his arm and he 
was questioned. It indicated nothing. 
Another wife in Cincinnati identified 
him as Robert Hammel. “I was never 
married,” said the prisoner. 

Columbus police, Cincinnati and 
Chicago wives agreed he had an Ameri- 
can shield tatooed on his arm and a 
shrapnel wound on his thigh. “I am 
not Hammel,” said the prisoner, dis- 
playing both shield and scar. Known 
to have epilepsy, he is either suffering 
from amnesia, has a dual personality, 
is an extraordinarily good liar—or is 
really not either Hammel. 

GRANTED: By Justice Close of New 
York Supreme Court, permission for a 
process server to nail a summons on 
the door of Ethel Barrymore’s Mar- 
maroneck home. The actress is faced 
with an action brought by a London 
tailor to collect an £88 bill. The proc- 
ess server says he called upon her 
three times a day for seven days. 
Though a maid told him she was out, he 
says he looked through the curtains 
and believed she was at home. 

THREATENED: By Roy Tuttle, a 
suit against Kansas City for damages 
suffered at the hands of a mob. A 
statute enacted while Kansas was still 
a Territory permits such suits and de- 
fines a mob as a band of at least five 
persons. Faced with 35 unsettled mob- 
law suits for damages amounting to 
$150,000, Kansas City is particularly 
disturbed by Tuttle’s contemplated .ac- 
tion. The mob which injured him con- 
sisted of five of his eleven children. 

JAILED: By Magistrate Overton Har- 
ris of New York, Mrs. Fela Biro and 
her 2-year-old son, John Reed Biro. 
She was haled into court for permit- 
ting the baby to dig up Central Park 
grass with a hoe. Unable to pay a $2 
fine, she went to jail for a day. Hav- 
ing no one to leave John Reed with, 
he went with her. New York reacted 
with praise and blame. 

Irked by criticism of magistrate 
Harris, Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses explained that a drive to punish 
park vandals is in progress. In it mag- 
istrates, hitherto reluctant to impose 
sentence, have been urged to cooper- 
ate. 

“One of the most difficult forces 
which park authorities have to con- 
tend with,” complained Mr. Moses, “is 
playing up in the press of so-called 
hard-luck cases . .. I find that Mrs. 
Biro ... an actress and a Communist 
. . . was admonished and warned... 
All the evidence indicates that Mrs. 
Biro was just looking for trouble and 
that the newspaper notoriety which 
followed was duck soup for her.” 


RELIGION 


QUESTIONNAIRE: Clergymen 
Disfavor War and Great Riches 





Protestant ministers and Jewish rab- 
bis recorded themselves as opposed to 
“ruggedly individualistic” capitalism in 
the ratio of 18 to 1; as favoring pac- 
ifism in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

The record was made through a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to 100,000 ministers 
and rabbis by Kirby Page, minister and 
crusading editor of The World Tomor- 
row, religious biweekly; 20,870 replies 
were tabulated this week. Eight ques- 
tions on war and peace, seven on the 
paramount economic issue were posed. 
Bishops and seminary students, Men- 
nonites and Moravians, all principal 
sects, were represented in the replies. 

Capitalism defined as the pre-depres- 
sion variety in the United States was 
held “more consistent with the ideals 
and methods of.Jesus and the noblest 
of the Hebrew prophets” by only 1,035 
of the replying divines. A “cooperative 
commonwealth” with the “service mo- 
tive predominant in all social arrange- 
ments” was preferred by 18,324. Of 
the latter group, more than 10,000 
sought to achieve such a common- 
wealth through “drastically reformed 
capitalism.” 

Socialism was well favored under its 
own name, even more popular in its 
principles when these were not tagged 
“socialistic.” Nearly 6,000 ministers 
thought socialism the best route to the 
“cooperative commonwealth,” and many 
made it their second choice if the dras- 
tic reform of the old order under the 
New Deal does ‘not pan out. More 
startling, however, was the 8-to-1 vote 
favoring drastic limitation of maxi- 
mum annual incomes; the 9-to-1 vote 
for such limit on inherited wealth. 

Fascism and communism both re- 
ceived few votes as the best means to 
the desired end. Only 111 of the 20,870 
favored the former; 123 the latter. 

War and peace questions included: 

“Do you believe that the churches of 
America should now go on record as 
refusing to sanction or support any 
future war?” Yes: 13,997; No: 4,638; 
In doubt: 2,012. 

“Are you personally prepared to 
state that it is your present purpose 
not to sanction any future war or par- 
ticipate as an armed combatant?” Yes: 
12,904; No: 5,208; In doubt: 2,503. 

Wealth limitation questions included: 

“Do you favor the drastic limitation, 
through the inheritance tax, of the 
amount of‘wealth that may be inherited 
by an individual?” Yes: 16,557; No: 
1,754; In doubt: 1,742. 

“Do you favor the drastic limitation, 
through the income tax and the remov- 
al of tax-exempt sources, of the annual 
income that may be legally retained by 
an individual?” Yes: 15,780; No: 1,847; 
In doubt: 2,143. 

Wealth limitation arguments were 
summed up by Thomas H. Johnson, 
Youngsville Methodist, who replied that 
“inheritance of large wealth perhaps 
carries with it more power than the 
old theory of divine right of kings.” 
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TRANSITION 





LIFE’S CHANGES: As Reflected 
In the News of the Last Week 


BIRTHDAY: Guglielmo Marconi, in- 
ventor of wireless, 60, Apr. 25. He 
spent the day in Rome, where a repre- 
sentative of San Francisco visited him 
to make him an honorary citizen of 
that city. 


® Emperor Hirohito of Japan, 33, Apr. 
29. He prayed to the spirits of his an- 
cestors, reviewed the army, and at- 
tended a State dinner. 


OBSERVED: By Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Warren Nash at their home in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., their golden wed- 
ding anniversary. When they were 
married Mr. Nash was director of a 
hay-baling machine crew. By 1912 he 
was president of General Motors. To- 





ACME 
Charles W. Nash and His Wife on 
Their Golden Wedding Anniversary 


day, at 70, he is chairman of the board 
of the Nash Motors Co. 


DIVORCED: Alice Dickson Pinto 
Cudahy by Michael F. Cudahy, Mil- 
waukee meat packer. Mr. Cudahy won 
custody of their 8-year-old son Dickie. 


* Charlotte Doncourt, by Ken Murray, 
stage and screen comedian. Murray 
charged his wife with cruelty, saying 
she promised to make his life “a living 
hell” unless he gave her $50,000. 


HONORED: Dr. Harold Clayton Urey 
of Columbia University, discoverer of 
“heavy water,” with the American 
Chemical - Society’s Willard Gibbs 
Medal. 


* Elihu Root, former Secretary of 
State, with re-election as honorary 
president of the American Society of 
International Law. Newton D. Baker, 
former Secretary of War, was made 
honorary vice president. 
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DIED: Le Baron Russell Briggs, 78, 
former Harvard College dean and Rad- 
cliffe College president, in Milwaukee. 
A Harvard graduate, he returned there 
with Barrett Wendell to revolutionize 
the teaching of English. At 36 he be- 
came dean of the college; eleven years 
later, dean of the University Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences and then Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. As 
chairman of the Harvard Athletic Com- 
mittee, he made football a less danger- 
ous game and long after his retirement 
in 1925, he could be seen, a wrinkled, 
kindly-faced man wrapped in a great- 
coat, sitting on the top row of the 
grandstand at every Harvard game. 


®Dr. William H. Welch, 84, leader in 
American medicine, of cancer of the 
prostate gland, at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore. A graduate of Co- 
lumbia University’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, he early gained 
European renown for his work on the 
newly discovered germ theory of dis- 
ease. When Johns Hopkins University 
went abroad to find a Professor of 
Pathology for its new medical school, 
it was sent home to hire Dr. Welch. 
Made dean of the Medical School at 
39, he resigned at 70 to found a School 
of Hygiene. At 75, he established a 
School of Medical History. The gen- 
eral public first heard of him when the 
entire medical profession joined in 
honoring him on his eightieth birthday. 


® Joseph Vila, 67, sports writer of The 
New York Sun for 40 years, of a heart 
attack, in Brooklyn. He started his 
newspaper career shortly after he left 
college to become a railroad brakeman. 
Play-by-play reporting of football 
games and boxing matches was one of 
his inventions. Possessed of a remark- 
able memory for sports history, he was 
as apt to discuss a baseball game of 
20 years ago as yesterday’s events in 
his daily column, “Setting the Pace.” 


®Henry White Cannon, former presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank... 
Zalmon Gilbert Simmons, chairman of 
the board of the Simmons Bed Com- 
pany ... William Sterling Youngman, 
former Lieutenant Governor of Massa- 
chusetts . . . Nathan Wildenstein, 
president of a Paris art firm . . . Helen 
Hartley Jenkins, donor of a number of 
Columbia University’s buildings. 

SICK LIST: Dr. Hugo Eckener, com- 
mander of the Graf Zeppelin (intestinal 
ailment): Operation unnecessary. 

Everett Sanders, Republican National 
Committee chairman (abscess on hip): 
recuperating in Maryland where reports 
of his resignation were denied. 


President Paul von Hindenburg of 
Germany (unnamed illness): precau- 
tions necessary because of his age (86) 
but not serious. 

Col. Mary Booth, leader of the Salva- 
tion Army in Denmark (injured in 
motor accident): under observation. 

Mrs. Jack Sharkey, wife of the ex- 
heavyweight champion (abdominal op- 
eration): condition good. 

Zaro Agha, Turk claiming to be 160 
and world’s oldest man (acute bladder 
disorder): serious. 
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ONE-WAY TICKET TO 
VACATION SMARTNESS 


Banff ? 
Bermuda? 


Hot Springs? 
Hollywood? 


Wherever you go this 
summer, find room 
in your trunk for a 


smartly styled... 


| Tailored 
LEATHER 
JACKET 





SUMMER RATE: 


H. & L. Block, E-43, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


My dealer doesn’t stock DEL MONTE. 
Here’s $8.95—rush me 1.245 at once. 


CAF vnsccccer scccsccoserstecososeces SOMO... ccocrecosecsevecs 















Smart, durable HALBLO Suede 
Leather, smartly trimmed with 
matching buttons. Sizes 12 to 
20. Leaf Green, Signal Red, 
Chestnut Brown, Wales Blue, 
Sand, White. 





VALIDATE THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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One Year From Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


This may be the most important year in 
your life! Sour whole future is apt to de- 
— on how you take advantage of present 

usiness changes. 


The “New Deal” is opening up new jobs, 
creating unusual opportunities, bringing ck 
eee But that does not insure prosperity 
for you. Only you can insure that. 

For months—maybe years—employers will be 
able to pick and choose out of the millions now 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their work and 
pay. Naturally they will pick the men with 
most preparation and ability. 

Youshould—you must—make yourself quickly 
more valuable—to protect what you have and to 
insure getting yourshare of the promotions and 
pay, raises, It is ) a done by OTHERS—it can 

done by YOU! 

Ask us to send you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pares you to meet today’s demands and oppor- 
tunities, also about our salary-increasing plan. 
If you really are in earnest, you should investi- 

gate at once. Check your, field below, write 
your name and address, and mail, 


LaSalle Extension University 


Dept. 594-R Chicago 

Send me, free, the facts about the demands and 
opportunities in the business field I have checked 
—and about your training for that field. 





O Higher Accountancy O Industrial t 

Cl Ensert Bookkeeping Oy Moderns Foremssshin 

O Basiness Management Oo pty qe 

O Traffic Management O Law—LL. B. Degree 

+ P. A. Coaching : © Sonnet w 
Salesmanship O Effective Speaking 

Name 





Present Position 





Address 











Cant Turn Gray 


Overnight 
-due to Fright ! 


As the pigments contained in the 
hair follicle, or seed vessel, weaken 
we gradually get gray hair — and 
there is no true record of a per- 
son's hair turning gray overnight, 
due to fright. 


Send for FREE Hair Analysis 


Healthy hair — good-looking, luxu- 
riant — won't turn gray as quickly 
as unhealthy hair. Yet there are as 
many different kinds of hair as in- 
dividuals. Send today for our free 
“Self-Analysis Chart,” fill it out 
and we will then establish your 
type and tell you what you 
can do right in your own 

e to correct this con- 


Improved 


lo-Co 


~ HAIR HEALTH 
“AT ALL DRUGGISTS 









The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 20 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 

Chart” at once. 


Name. 
Street G No. 
City. 
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SCREEN: Vanderbilt, Compiler of 
“Hitler’s Reign of Terror” 


Jewel Production Co. describes “Hit- 
ler’s Reign of Terror’ as the “first au- 
thentic and uncensored picture record 
of Adolph Hitler’s regime.” Most of 
the shots are attributed to Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Jr., who is said to have 
smuggled them out of Germany. 

Jewel presented the film to Chicago 
last Monday, but after two showings, 
police, at the German Consul’s instiga- 
tion, padlocked the theatre. The next 
day Mayor Kelly inspected it and-al- 
lowed it to go back into circulation. 

As propaganda, it is tepid. The 
greater part consists of Mr. Vanderbilt 
and Edwin C. Hill, ace-reporter a.id 
radio commentator, sitting in comfort- 
able chairs discussing the situation. 
There are scenes of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
interviews with the three Hohenzollern 
generations, but these lose force by ad- 
missions that the principals were posed 
by understudies and the shots were not 
taken at Castle Doorn. 

Bricks suddenly crash through sev- 
eral close-ups of church windows, but 
neither bricks nor windows have a 
particularly Nazi air. ‘Most of it was 
made in New York,” said the German 
Consul. 

Actual persecution of Jews and burn- 
ing of books get scarcely any attention. 
There are some long-distance scenes of 
stray persons running away from a 
group who might be Nazis, though ac- 
tion is so fast and actors so far away 
it is difficult to be sure. A few unfor- 
tunates with Semitic faces are socked 
on their jaws and a close-up of a wom- 
an’s face expresses horror. 

Raymond Moley, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, Fannie Hurst, and Helen Keller 
are among other commentators 
screened. Mr. Vanderbilt is almost al- 
ways in the picture, be it mob scene or 
private interview. How he managed to 
appear in the same films he “shot’’ is 
one of the mysteries of the movies. 

“TWENTY MILLION SWEET. 
HEARTS:” Dick Powell and Ginger 
Rogers make a handsome, happy pair 
in Warner Brothers’ latest musical 
number. Playing the parts of radio 
stars, they strike a snag when broad- 
casting authorities decide that the pop- 
ular Buddy Clayton (Dick Powell) will 
lose much of his sex appeal to fans if 
his romance with Miss Rogers becomes 
known. 

Rush Blake, talent scout who discov- 
ered Clayton, goes into a whirl of lu- 
dicrous action to break up the affair. 
He smashes things up thoroughly. But 
Buddy is enraged at this high-handed 
procedure and breaks his contract. 
Then Rush (Pat O’Brien), panic-strick- 
en, buzzes around, talking fast, manip- 
ulating all the powers that be, includ- 
ing Miss Rogers, until he finally man- 
ages to make everyone happy. Mr. 
O’Brien takes almost all the laughs and 
deserv:s every one of them. 

Mr. Powell and Miss Rogers are giv- 
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and 


Dick Powell, 
Pat O’Brien in Film on Radio Theme 


Ginger Rogers 


en ample opportunity to sing. They do 
so with gusto, introducing such catch- 
ing melodies as “I'll String Along With 
You” and “What Are Your Inten- 
tions?” 


BOOP-A-DOOP: Helen Kane Demands 
$250,000, Having “Become a Ghost” 


“Put it down in shorthand,” Said 
Helen Kane, “Boop Queen,” to the 
court stenographer, after she had inter- 
polated several healthy ‘‘boop-a-doops” 
into her testimony last Thursday. The 
stenographer, doubtful how to reduce 
this musical curiosity to curlicues of 
Pittman or Gregg, was saved embar- 
rassment by Justice Edward J. McGold- 
rick. 

He said a pair of boops and doops 
would be sufficient. Miss Kane’s testi- 
mony continued, punctuated by more 
explanatory boops. The Justice looked 
at the press table, and newspaper men 
swear he winked. 

Miss Kane is demanding $250,000 
damages from Paramount Publix Corp. 
and Max Fleischer for stealing her 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 
—.5. CF. .2F. BF. 
May 5. Oxford-Co- 
lumbia debate. Co- 
SS bands 2 eda 4:00 3:00 2:00 1:00 


WEE do cededasied 4:30 3:30 2:30 1:30 
Kentucky Derby. Co- 
lumbia, WJZ 15 
mins. later ........ 5:45 4:45 3:46 2:45 
May 6. Int’l from 
Russia. WEAF 8:30 7:30 6:30 5:30 


May 8. Rochester 
Civic Orchestra... WJZ 


Minneapolis Sym- 


1:00, 12,00 11:00 


phony. Columbia .. 8:30 7:30 6:30 5:30 
May 9. Albert Spald- 
ing. Columbia ..... 730 «48:30 7:30 6:30 


May 10. James 


Thurber. Columbia.. 9:45 845 7:45 6:45 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 


Uh 
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musical antics and incorporating them 
in Betty Boop animated cartoons. She 
claims she has “become a ghost” and 
children seeing her on the street think 
only of Betty Boop. 

Ever since Miss Kane started suit 
Apr. 17, the Supreme Court of New 
York State has been in a whirl of 
Betty Boop movies, films featuring Miss 
Kane (whose real name is Schroeder), 
and phonograph records. She claims 
she began “booping”’ in 1928 and was 
the one and only booper until Mr. 
Fleischer created Betty and engaged 
three girls to sing and boop offstage 
throughout the cartoons. 

The court considered such weighty 
questions as the source of Mr. Fleisch- 
er’s inspiration for a baby-faced girl 
with a mature figure and how he hap- 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





WE’RE NOT DRESSING (Paramount). Bing 
Crosby, as a sailor, sings his way through 
a shipwreck, a desert island, and a rescue. 
THE WITCHING HOUR (Paramount). Judith 
Allen heads a splendid cast in this inter- 
esting play about the evils of hypnotism. 


SHE MADE HER BED (Paramount). Pre- 
posterous tale of county fairs, a tiger, a 
medicine man, and a pretty lady. Richard 
Arlen is handsome as the medicine man. 

FINISHING SCHOOL (RKO). Frances Dee, 
as the daughter of Billie Burke, gives an 
amusing exhibition of what goes on in an 
exclusive school. 

JOURNAL OF A CRIME (Warner). What 
happens to a wife who kills her rival in 
love. Ruth Chatterton has the lead. 








pened to draw upon his creation’s fore- 
head the arrangement of spit curls 
that Miss Kane sports. Fleischer’s off- 
stage boopers are winners in a Helen 
Kane imitation contest. 

Aside from the question of unfair 
competition arising from Betty Boop’s 
use of the baby voice and boop-a-doops, 
the court has to decide whether Miss 
Kane’s private rights to a certain face 
and figure have been invaded. Justice 
McGoldrick sat through several Betty 
Boop films and one movie of Miss 
Kane’s, but decided to withold decision 
for the present. 


WIDE WORLD 
Helen Kane on Arrival at Court to 
Defend Her Title of “Boop Queen” 
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PWA ART: Government Officials 
Take Sides in Esthetic War 


Nice, ladylike realism seems to be 
the aim of official Washington’s struggle 
with art. Nothing too blatant, such as 
the ill-fated picture of sailors on River- 
side Drive, will do. “Ladies in cheese- 
cloth” says Edward Bruce, director of 
Public Works Administration projects 
to help unemployed artists, will not be 
welcomed in murals for the new Wash- 
ington Postoffice Department Building. 

Delano & Aldrich, the building’s ar- 
chitects, and Mr. Bruce have reached a 
deadlock. The architects suggest a 
classical, interpretive mural; the direc- 
tor and his aides rave about cheese- 
cloth and demand a realistic design 
more distinctively American in spirit. 

Argument ran high. Realists pointed 
out as a good example of their desire, 
a picture called “Filling the Ice House.” 
Classicists retorted that this was the 
weakness of realism—so soon out of 
date. No one uses anything but elec- 
tric refrigerators any more. 

Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, suffered disap- 
pointment when he viewed Gilbert 
White’s completed mural in the new 
Agriculture Building. Mr. White’s 
work, begun three years ago before the 
realistic influence of Brain Trusts, de- 
picts a rural group whose central figure 
is Cybele, goddess of nature. Mr. Tug- 
well expressed himself as hurt that it 
contained no atmosphere of modernity. 

Gilbert White is a lively, erratic art- 
ist, famous for his wit as well as 
achievement in painting. He has lived 
mostly in Paris where his studio life 
has been depicted by such writers as 
Robert W. Chambers and Du Maurier. 
His paintings, all academic, are hung in 
many State Capitols and in the Luxem- 
bourg in Paris. He made no comment 
concerning Mr. Tugwell’s disappoint- 
ment. ‘ 

His latest mural is in some respects 
modern enough. The motif is taken 
from a line of Virgil, not altogether an- 
cient in its application: “Happy would 
be the men of the fields if they knew 
their good fortune.” 

But in another quarter the Wash- 
ington officials are triumphant. 

The Corcoran Gallery at Washington 
must be heaven for realistic Mr. Tug- 
well and his followers. Here are hung 
some 500 works of CWA artists, and 
all are modern. Goddesses are con- 
spicuously absent in this show whose 
only demand as to subject was that it 
should portray the “American Scene.” 
A subway, a beauty shop, show ladies 
fallen forever from Parnassus, indus- 
trial scenes, and Western landscapes 
are the favorites. Last Sunday, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt made a private 
shopping tour of the gallery before the 
formal pre-view, and selected 32 paint- 
ings to be hung in the Executive Offices 
of the White House. 

Mr. Robert A. Weppner Jr., of Lake- 
wood, Ohio, who by all rights should 
be on the side of realism, has shown 














ON THE CHIN! 


No INGRAM-LATHERED 
CHIN EVER GETS A 
RAW DEAL FROM A 














© 1934, B. M. Cafaguat s Shaving Cream 


LATHER UP WITH COOL 

INGRAMS SHAVING CREAM 
AND TREAT YOURSELF TO 
A NICKLESS, SCUFFLESS, 
STINGLESS SHAVE! IN TUBE 


OR JAR, INGRAMS 1S ONLY 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., 
110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Let me try 10 Ingram shaves, free. 
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City. 
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TOOTH-ACHE? 


Many remedies contain creosote or carbolic 
acid, which destroys the nerve of the tooth. 
You are assured by dentists, who have made 
careful tests, that MA-VO-DENT is not in- 


jurious. 


Be Safe — Use 


MA-V0-DENT 
One trial will convince you of its efficiency. 
Also relieves Headaches & Neuralgia 
Price 25e 


Send 25c in mon (2c or 3c) or coin 
wrapped in paper. 


CARVACROL CO. pet 25 


2906 Woolworth Bidg. New York, N. Y. 


Western peoresestntive oe. ©. Eaten 
3694 20th St. Francisco, Cal. 
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“GENEROUS 


Commissions 


Money for the luxuries of life. 


You can earn—and easily, pleasantly— 
extra money representing NEWS-WEEK. 
Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 
your prospects a few minutes to look 
through a copy of NEWS-WEEK and the 
publication sells itself ...It is useful. It is 
different. 


NEWS-WEEK is the fastest published 
news-magazine in America—the only 
news-magazine to cover world news in 
all its phases—events— pictures — back- 
ground and classified as to importance. 


Use the coupon below to assure early action. Sell 
now. Sample copies and instructions will be sent 
to you without charge. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 


NEWS-WEEK 
1270 6th Avenue, New York 
Please send me sample copy and instructions. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














the 
second 


BOUND VOLUME 
of NEWS-WEEK 
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versatility. During his employment 
with PWA, he designed barracks, of- 
ficers’ quarters, and radio transmitting 
stations. Yet with this experience 
fresh in mind, he competed for the 
classic Prix de Rome prize and won it. 
This competition of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome is open only to unmar- 
ried men under 30. The subject chosen 
this year was an imaginary memorial 
in Washington, D. C., to the founders 
of the Republic. 


NEW PRESIDENT: Jonas Lie Takes 
Watrous’s National Academy Post 


Harry W. Watrous, the artist who 
once created a terrifying sea serpent, 
has been succeeded as president of the 
National Academy of Design by Jonas 
Lie, landscape painter. Mr. Watrous, 
76, declined to become a candidate 
again, after one year in office. 

Mr. Lie, suave and beautifully tai- 
lored, announced he would work toward 
the goal of making the academy the 
country’s leading art organization. He 
is a native Norwegian and nephew of 
the famous Norwegian novelist, Jonas 
Lie, friend of Ibsen. He was elected 
an associate member of the academy in 
1912 and was made a full academician 
thirteen years later. 

The retiring president recently star- 
tled the world with his sea-serpent con- 
fession. When reports dribbled out of 
Scotland that a curious “hippogriff” 
had been seen in Loch Ness, Mr. Wat- 
rous remembered the hoax he pulled cn 
Summer residents in Lake George, 
N. Y., back in 1904. 

With some friends he hewed a grue- 
some monster from a ten-foot cedar log, 
painted it bright colors and adorned it 
with ass’s ears and glaring eyes made 
from green glass telegraph-pole insula- 
tors. The log was sunk in Lake 
George, attached to a 100-foot pulley 
running to the bank. 

Hiding in bushes on shore, Mr. Wat- 
rous loosened the pulley, allowing the 
monster to bob to the surface just as 
a boatload of friends floated by. Horror 
was rampant and they almost upset 
the boat as they tried to escape what 
looked to them like a bona fide sea ser- 
pent. 

Mr. Watrous continued his joke all 
along the lake until he broke up a love 
match. <A bride and groom, honey- 
mooning on Lake George, came across 
the serpent one day while rowing. The 
panic-stricken groom jumped over- 
board and swam for shore. Terrified 
and enraged, the bride refused to speak 
to him thereafter. Mr. Watrous then 
saw the danger of his synthetic mon- 
ster and buried it in his barn where it 
now remains. 


MUSIC: Harmony Helps Sandburg 
Say ““Good Morning, America’”’ 


“Poetry is a sliver of the moon lost 
in the belly of a golden frog,” said an 
eminent American poet, Carl Sandburg, 
in 1923. Now Mr. Sandburg’s sliver 
has been put to music, and his frog is 
made to sing. His miniature epic, 
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“Good Morning, America,” written six 
years ago, was presented last Monday 
evening by the Chicago Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with musical accom- 
paniment by Miss Hazel Felman. 

The form is as new as the music, and 
should not be confused with a cantata 
although it is written for male chorus 
and solo contralto. In some parts the 
music is as rough-hewn as the words, 
but reaches an appealing lyric quality 
toward the end. The poem is a saluta- 
tion to various American scenes en- 
joyed and constructed by “Man... 
the little two-legged joker ... Man.” 
Sunsets, turbines,. skyscrapers, and 
prairies all receive their poetical greet- 
ing. 

Miss Ebba Sundstrom led the 100- 
piece orchestra and the excellent chorus 
of International Singers. The most diffi- 





KEYSTONE 
Carl Sandburg, Iinois Poet, W hose 
Works Have Been Set to Music 


cult task fell to Miss Mina Hager, the 
soloist. She has made several Chicago 
appearances and is well known for her 
competent handling of modern music. 

Discussing choice of a women’s 
group for this work’s premiere, Mr. 
Sandburg said: “Who knows, perhaps 
it is prophetic of the future. Perhaps 
out of some such musical development, 
and some such composer and perform- 
ers, will come the American opera of 
the future.” 

Carl Sandburg, 56-year-old native of 
Illinois, has written many books of 
poetry, all with a strong suggestion of 
Walt Whitman. He believes slang is 
language’s vitalizing agent and uses it 
freely. in his work. Shocking though 
his poems were to John Burroughs 
twenty years ago, they have since won 
a fame all their own, and Mr. Sand- 
burg has sung and recited them in his 
deep, slow voice all through the United 
States. 

In 1929, he announced: “I shall not 
inflict another volume of poetry upon 
the egg-headed American public until 
1932, and maybe not until 1935.” But 
a year later he published “Early Moon,” 
a selection of poems for children with 
some new lyrics. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY: Up to Now 
In the Life of Edith Wharton 


A BACKWARD GLANCE. By Edith Whar- 
ton. 379 pages, 102,000 words. Illus- 
trated, Index. Appleton-Century, New 
York. $3. 


“*Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Brown?’ 
said Mrs. Tompkins. ‘If only I had 
known you were going to call I should 
have tidied up the drawing room,’ ”’ was 
the beginning of Mrs. Wharton’s first 
attempt to write a novel. It did not get 
far, for her mother discouraged her 
with the remark: “Drawing rooms are 
always tidy.” 

The story illustrates one side of this 
novelist’s life as presented in her auto- 








APPLETON-CENTURY 


Edith Wharton, Author, as She 
Appeared Before an 1884 Camera 


biography. Mrs. Wharton is 72, and 
still cashes her own royalty checks 
when they come in, but her charming- 
ly written memoirs sound like relics of 
a bygone age. She has spent most of 
her days in tidy drawing rooms. 

Best-selling authors have changed as 
much as the people in their books. To- 
day’s traditional novelist is a world- 
weary genius who, between strong 
drinks, pounds out on his typewriter 
pictures of life’s seamy side. Instead 
of being admired by British peers, he 
is accorded the dubious homage of lit- 
erary teas. 

Mrs. Wharton was once so daring on 
paper that Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, then headquarters of cul- 
ture in America, implored her to re- 
alize that “no great work of the im- 
agination has ever been based on illicit 
passion.” Yet she belongs to the past. 
She was brought up when “culture” 
was an ingredient acquired only by 
trips to Europe, when inspiration was 
found in leather-bound classics of a 
paternal library, and when the best, 
instead of the most neurotic, members 
of society provided material for the 
budding author. 

Until the World War, which found 
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her in Paris doing relief work for 
French families and exploring the bat- 
tlefront for American readers, she 
knew nothing of the poverty, deca- 
dence, or toughness. 

Like herself, her friends in all coun- 

tries had good family trees behind 
them. Some, such as Thomas Hardy, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Henry James, 
also had genius. She tells several good 
anecdotes about James, including the 
record of a conversation between that 
long-winded novelist and Finley Peter 
Dunne, creator of Mr. Dooley. ‘What 
a pity it takes him so long to say 
anything,” said the Irish-American 
afterwards. “I felt like telling him all 
the time, ‘Just ’pit it right up into 
Popper’s hand.’” 
e “The Age of Innocence,” one of the 
author’s better known novels, produced 
as a play six years ago, might have 
furnished a title for her own life. 


JEWS: Golding’s Novel Traces 
London Family’s Hectic Life 


FIVE SILVER DAUGHTERS. By Louis Gold- 
ing. 513 pages, 164,000 words. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2.50. 

Last week a novel of Jews was pub- 
lished in which the characters are 
every-day people. This is news. De- 
tractors of the chosen people usually 
paint them as money-grubbing invad- 
ers of high society, while many Jewish 
authors have axes to grind. A flock of 
their bitterest books has recently flown 
to this country from Naziland. 

Mr. Golding steers clear of these 
quarrels. His five daughters of Shloime 
Silver, known as Sam in his native 
London suburb, led high, wide, and 
handsome lives. In the beginning they 
were crowded in a shabby house on 
Oleander Street, Doomington, where 
Russian anarchists come in every day 
to argue and drink tea-with-lemon. 
Suddenly Silver won a lottery prize 
and purchased a raincoat factory for 
£50. During the war he made his pile. 
With some regrets the family moved to 
the pseudo-Gothic grandeur of Ivanhoe 
Towers and became stylish. 

Esther, the oldest daughter, tried to 
run the family in orthodox ways with- 
out much success. Susan married a 
Russian and after the revolution be- 
came a Communist party worker; 
Elsie, music-hall queen, fell in love here 
and there, married twice, and saw the 
beginnings of Nazism in post-war Ger- 
many; May, the youngest and only one 
to stay at home, faithfully worshipped 
her first love, a Christian, and got him 
after twelve years. 

The last chapters concern the re- 
maining sister, Sarah. Smirnof, her 
husband and her father’s business part- 
ner, helped make them all rich. He 
begot seven children, invaded realms of 
high finance, and then, like some of his 
modern confreres, tried sleight-of-hand 
tricks with his balance sheets and pros- 
pectuses. The tricks failed and ruined 
the family, who move back to 11 Olean- 
der Street as the book closes. The 
family adventures make a rich, varied 
pageant. 

Mr. Golding, the author, is an Eng- 
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DOCTORS 


WELCOME PASSING 
OF GEARSHIFT LEVER 





Some of the finest of the many compli- 
ments being ~ the REO SELF-SHIFTER 
are coming from doctors. They not only 
appreciate its great convenience themselves, 
but recommend it for anyone who is the 
least bit nervous in traffic. 

The fact that you do not have to shift 
gears by hand, they point out, takes a tre- 
mendous strain off any driver. It permits 
concentration on the wheel and on the 
road ahead. 


It saves fatigue—because countless tiring 
motions are eliminated. 

Doctors also appreciate the removal of the 
gearshift lever use it enables them to 


slide easily across the seat and get in or out 

on the right side of the car—without expos- 

ing themselves to the slush and traffic of 

the street. 

Incidentally, the absence of the gearshift 

rmits three to ride in com- 
nt compartment. 


lever also 
fort in the 
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lish Jew who began writing epigrams 
at the age of 6. His best known work 
of the infantile period dealt with a boy 
who 

... got a big smack 

And said he’d go back 

To school 

The fool. 


His first published work, “The Ad- 
ventures of Three on a Bloody Island,” 
came out in a school magazine. It has 
been followed by sixteeen books, the 
most successful of which, “Magnolia 
Street,” appeared three years ago. 


MILL RIOT: Cantwell Describes 
The Worker’s Grim Struggle 


THE LAND OF PLENTY. By Robert Cant- 
well. 369 pages, 110,000 words. Farrar 
& Rinehart, New York. $2.50. 


Labor trouble, with its unlimited hu- 
man and social complications, is too 
difficult a problem for the average 
novelist. But Mr. Cantwell has found a 
way to simplify his task. In this novel 
of two days’ rioting in a lumber mill he 
sticks to passionate doings of a few 
individuals, following them step by step 
through the catastrophe. 

Two trifling incidents touched off the 
explosion. The night.of July 3, mill- 
hands of a Northwestern town who had 
just had their pay cut were working 
overtime on a consignment of doors for 
Australia. The lights went out. In the 
ensuing confusion somebody hit Carl 
Belcher, efficiency expert and foreman. 
He did not know who did it, but it gave 
him the chance to fire several whom he 
had suspected of making trouble in 
general. That meant a walkout of 
sympathizers, who proceeded to picket 
the mill. 

Things might still have been peace- 
ful. But one day it rained. The savage 
storm drove picketers into the mill and 
the picketers drove terrified scabs out 
of it. When one scab was shot by an 
ignorant guard, his death was immedi- 
ately credited to a worker. The mill 
was then besieged by police whose 
strong-arm tactics against a young 
woman finally provoked a real riot. 

Every sort of person who took part 
in the conflict is sketched in, from Mac- 
Mahon, the cowardly but brutal boss, 
to Johnny, a boy who has been forced 
into laboring ranks to help unemployed 
members of his family. Even girls are 
included, giving Johnny the chance for 
a sudden and bitter romance. 

The scenes in the dark mill on the 
first night, and the unnecessary battle 
at the end are displayed in exciting 
flashes. Meanwhile readers learn all 
there is to know of the sad lives of 
laborers. 

The scenes are striking as notes of a 
good reporter. But the author some- 
times is tediously zealous to show up 
the dreary existence of the down-trod- 
den. Not only are they desperate dur- 
ing the crisis, but they appear to have 
been miserable for 24 hours a day since 
birth. Even primitive joys of food, 
sleep, and making love they have al- 
ways taken with more grief than sat- 
isfaction. This may seem as unreal- 


istic as the old capitalist view that the 
sons of toil are congenitally a happy 
and contented lot. 

Mr. Cantwell has worked in a lum- 
ber miil himself. His literary appren- 
ticeship was served during off hours at 
the mill, when he used to ponder the 
masterly prefaces of Henry James. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


CRISIS GOVERNMENT. By Lindsay Rogers. 
166 pages, 71,000 words. W. W. Norton, 
New York. $1.75. 


An astute Columbia professor who 
has written five books on government 
in general, and has worked for six 
months under the NRA in particular, 
raises the question: Is democracy dead ? 
In some places, yes, he says; but in 
America, no, in spite of what he calls 
the “Rooseveltian honeymoon.” 


STORM MUSIC. By Dornford Yates. 282 
pages, 67,000 words. Minton, Balch, New 
York. $2. 


Novel of an Englishman and a beau- 
tiful Austrian chatelaine, Helena. She 
is rich, but some assassins find where 
her treasure is, necessitating a rescue. 
Happy ending. Pleasant, fast-moving 
magazine serial romance. 


HOW ODD OF GOD. By Lewis Browne. 238 
pages, 68,000 words. Index. Macniillan, 
New York. $2.50. 

With impartial humor and startling 
revelations, an ex-rabbinical writer 
studies the gentile attitude toward the 
race of which it has been said: “How 
Odd of God to Choose the Jews.” He 
says, among other things, that the pre- 
vailing nose among Hebrews is straight, 
that New York contains 45 per cent of 
the country’s Jews, that a Jew was the 
author of Germany’s famous ‘Hymn of 
Hate.” 


By R. Hernekin Baptist, 347 
words. John Day, New 


WILD DEER. 
pages, 72,000 
York. $2.50. 


Curious story of an American intel- 
lectual Negro who goes to Africa, the 
home of his race, finds it even more 
bewildering than the United States, and 
seeks a solution via dusky love. Over- 
earnest but well written by the author 
of “Four Handsome Negresses.” 


THE PAGEANT OF CHINESE HISTORY. By 
Elizabeth Seeger. 377 pages, 95,000 words. 
Illustrations, Index. Longmans, . Green, 
New York. . 


People who think that Chinese his- 
tory began when Marco Polo went ‘on 
his world cruise, will find in this book 
myths dated 3,000 B. C., records of 
Roman trade, and the story of the 900- 
year-old invention of printing.  Origi- 
nally designed as a book for children by 
one of their teachers in New York, it 
makes scholarship easy, and preserves 
the atmosphere of times and places. 


THE ROMANCE OF LABRADOR. By Sir 
Wilfrid Grenfell. 329 pages, 96,000 words 
Illustrations, MacMillan, New York. $4. 


The man who has spent 40 years of 
his life ministering to Labrador natives 
here goes into their history, - fauna, 
flora, and legends. He knows.the coun- 
try as well as the palm of his -hand 
and writes with enthusiasm. — 
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“= of people everywhere who appreciate the 
of - really fine things of life. This is only 
logical... for “Canadian Club” is distilled, aged in 
wood for years, and bottled by Hiram Walker, one 
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A SCIENT 
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Russell F. Mann, B. S., specialist in bio-chemistry, says: 


**Championship chess calls for healthy nerves, 
but scientific work taxes the nerves, too. Con- 
centrating over a microscope...analyzing chem- 
ical compounds weighing as little as 1/1000 gr. 
—there’s nerve strain for you! I picked Camels 
as my cigarette years ago. I like their flavor 
better and they never bother my nerves.’’ 


Frank J. Marshall, U. S. Chess Champion, says: 


‘*Championship chess is a test for 
anybody’s nerves! I smoke steadily— 
whether I’m playing or not—I enjoy 
Camels thoroughly and I find that 
Camels never jangle my nerves or 
disturb my concentration.’” 
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